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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON : WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following 
planning books which members and their friends may find 
difficulty in obtaining through their local booksellers. Postage 
is extra on all prices quoted. 


CLYDE VALLEY REGIONAL PLAN 
By Sir Patrick Abercrombie and R. H. Matthew £4 4s. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 
The Sudbury and District Survey and Plan, by Keith Jeremiah 12s. 6d. 


NEWER SARUM. A Plan for Salisbury, by Thomas Sharp 10s. 
HARLOW NEW TOWN PLAN, by Frederick Gibberd 5s. 
REPORT OF THE AYCLIFFE, CRAWLEY, HARLOW, 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD, and STEVENAGE DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATIONS for the period ending 31 March 1948 1s. 6d. 


PRELIMINARY OUTLINE PLAN FOR THE COUNTY OF KENT 
Prepared by 7. W. R. Adams, PPTPI. 1s. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHICAI ANALYSIS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
SOMERSET, and WILTSHIRE 
University of Bristol Rescarch Group 8s. 6d. 
THE BUILDING OF SATELLITE TOWNS by C. B. Purdom 50s. 
INTO THE WIND, by Lord Reith 25s. 


LANDSCAPE AND HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
Handbook prepared by Bournville Village Trust 6s. 


THE LAND OF BRITAIN, by L. Dudley Stamp 42s. 
PLANNING AND THE LAW, by William Wood 21s. 


PRACTICE NOTES ON DEVELOPMENT CHARGES UNDER 
THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT 1947 HMSO 1s. 
CIVIC SURVEY AND PLAN FOR EDINBURGH 
Prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie, FRIBA, PPTPI, and Derek Plumstead, 
ARIBA 25s. 


MODERN HOUSING ESTATES, by Stanley Gale 35s. 
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Centenary of Ebenezer Howard 


THOUGH HOWARD became 
world-famous during his lifetime as 
the founder of the garden city move- 
ment, only now are his ideas coming 
into general currency. 

That a new towns issue of this 
journal coincides with the centenary 
of Sir Ebenezer Howard’s birth is 
fitting. For as the father of the garden 
cities he is the grandfather of the new 
towns. 

Ebenezer Howard was born at 
62 Fore Street in the City of London 
on 29 January 1850. The confection- 
er’s shop from which he first observed 
the urban scene has disappeared; all 
the adjoining buildings were de- 
stroyed in World War II. He was 
educated at three private schools; 
worked in a stockbroker’s office at 
fifteen, and had a series of clerical 
jobs with merchants and solicitors in 
the city. He learned shorthand and 
was for a few months secretary to the 
preacher, Dr Joseph Parker. 

At twenty-one, for health and 
other reasons, he emigrated with two 


other youths, and took up a quarter- 
section in Nebraska. Finding he was 
no farmer, he moved on to Chicago, 
where he became a newspaper re- 
porter and took an interest in 
religious and social questions. After 
four years there he returned (1876) to 
London, and was for the rest of his 
life a hard-working reporter for the 
law courts, LCC, and parliament. 

He married in 1879 a Nuneaton 
lady of taste and refinement who had 
much influence on his thought. They 
had four children, and the family life 
was a happy one, though financially 
cramped. He had a strong bent for 
mechanical invention, to which he 
devoted more time and attention 
than the material results justified. 
The real centre of his interest was in 
religious and social questions, then 
much discussed in the London circles 
he frequented. 

It is not unlikely that some germs 
of the garden city idea had come to 
him in Chicago. There was just 
before his time there much press dis- 
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cussion of a green-belt reservation for 
that city, which he can hardly have 
missed. And as Chicago was con- 
scious of fine country surroundings 
and called itself the Garden City, 
possibly Howard picked up there the 
term to which he gave its modern 
meaning. 

However, it was not till 1888, 
when he read Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward, that Howard began con- 
sciously to work out his great idea. 
His book, To-morrow: A Peaceful Path 
to Real Reform, was published by 1808. 
Widely reviewed, it at once attracted 
enthusiasts, and next year (1899) 
the Garden City Association was 
formed. In 1901 a revised issue of the 
book appeared under its _better- 
known title, Garden Cities of To-morrow. 
(Latest edition, Faber & Faber, 
1946.) Action followed quickly. A 
strong group of practical men joined 
Howard in founding the First Garden 
City at Letchworth in 1903. Associa- 
tions were started in many other 
countries. An International Congress 
in 1904 led in 1913 to the formation of 
the International Federation, of which 
Howard was president for the rest of 
his life. 

Letchworth grew slowly, but for 
sixteen years no further new towns 
were attempted, though “garden 
suburbs” sprang up on the fringes of 
cities all over the world. In the con- 
fusion of ideas thus caused, the 
garden city movement was nominally 
popular but in fact languished. A 
New Towns Committee was formed 
in 1918 to revive it. But it was 
Howard himself who gave it new 
life by his daring purchase of the 
Welwyn site in 1919. Once again 
he gathered around him a group of 
practical men, and after dramatic 
vicissitudes Welwyn Garden City 
was established. 

Howard became a director of 
both Garden City Companies, and a 
pioneer settler in each of his towns in 
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succession. But his colleagues took 
the major responsibility for them; he 
continued his arduous life of short- 
hand reporting. His part was that of 
inspirer and propagandist, for which 
his agreeable platform personality, 
beautiful voice, and sincere eloquence 
well qualified him. He became inter- 
nationally celebrated. He was made 
a knight in 1927, died at 5 Guessens 
Road, Welwyn Garden City on 
1 May 1928, and is buried at Letch- 
worth. 

There is so far no memorial to Sir 
Ebenezer Howard in London. Now 
that his native city is at last acting 
on his ideas, that omission should be 
remedied. In Letchworth and Wel- 
wyn there are modest inscriptions; 
the towns themselves are his monu- 
ments. A Howard Memorial Medal 
is presented at intervals by the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion to distinguished persons who 
have advanced the garden city idea. 

Those who knew personally this 
kindly, unassuming man in his later 
years sometimes wonder by what 
magic he created towns and trans- 
formed thinking on town planning. 
He did not seem either a very dyna- 
mic or a very practical man. The key 
is that he had an intense and realistic 
understanding of certain neglected 
wants of ordinary people. A bright 
vision and a strange internal strength 
saved him from being overwhelmed 
mentally by the trend of things, 
which any one might see conflicted 
with those human wants. Sympathy, 
concentration of interest, and the 
power of holding to a clear, definite 
idea in a welter of difficulties that 
deterred more “practical” men— 
these were the things that made him 
great, and enabled him to achieve 
so much. 

Biographical references to Sir E. 
Howard are numerous. For a selec- 
tion of the more important, see the 
note on page 268. 
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PROGRESS OF THE NEW TOWNS 


In later pages the individual aims and problems of the New 
Tcwns in Great Britain are authoritatively described. This intro- 
duction deals with the general background and progress to date 


OT SINCE the thirteenth century 
N has there been anything like 


the present wave of conscious 


| town-founding. Between Edward I 


and Ebenezer Howard there was a 
gap of six centuries. Design was 
applied to a few residential estates 
and industrial villages. But most 
towns have “just grown”; with 
hideous results. Letchworth and 
Welwyn led the way in modern 
town-building. But not till the New 
Towns Act of 1946 did the British 
Government resume the public ini- 
tiative. 

This is not the place for a full 
account of the reasons for the Act. 
But it should be made clear that the 
new towns are not meant to replace 
existing cities. They are necessary 
for the proper rebuilding of existing 
cities, where housing is too crowded, 
industry too concentrated, and open 
space lacking. Surveys show that in 
their rebuilding, over a period of 
years, some millions of people must 
be displaced. The further spread of 
suburbs is discredited; cities have 
become greenbelt-conscious. The in- 
tention is to provide for some of the 
displaced millions, with their work- 
places, in new towns. Quite as many, 
perhaps more, will be provided for in 
existing country towns—a variant of 
the dispersal idea that calls for active 
study. 

Some new towns are needed for 
other reasons; in some areas to 
group scattered populations; in others 
to serve new coalfields. More and 
stronger towns can bring economic 
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and cultural life to rural areas where 
population has declined. Defence 
considerations point the same way; 
Britain should not increase its high 
vulnerability. 


The New Towns Act 


The Act of 1946 provides for ‘‘the 
creation of new towns through the 
agency of development corporations 
established and financed by the 
Government.” It gives the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning (in 
Scotland the Secretary of State) 
power to make orders designating 
areas of land as sites for new towns. 
The area of an existing town may be 
included. 

For each new town the Minister 
may appoint a corporation with wide 
powers, including that of compulsory 
purchase of land. This and the town 
plans require approval by the Minis- 
ter, who must consult the local 
authorities concerned. The terms of 
disposal of land also require ap- 
proval; in general it must not be sold, 
nor leased for more than ninety- 
nine years. Sewerage and other ser- 
vices are normally left to the local 
authority, but where necessary may 
be provided by the corporation. 

The capital of the corporations is 
financed by the Ministry with ap- 
proval of the Treasury. Grants can 
also be made towards running ex- 
penses. As a first stage Parliament has 
authorized advances up to £50 
million, of which little has yet been 
issued. Much of the capital for build- 
ings will be provided by house- 
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This illustration, printed in colour in the first (1898) edition of Howard’s book, foreshadows 
the regional grouping of towns on a background of open country. It is a diagram, not a plan. 


owners and business firms coming to 
the towns. But the public investment 
will be large; an original estimate of 
£19 million per town of 50,000 was 
later revised to £25 million. Most of 
it will be on housing, factories, and 
related works that must have been 
provided somewhere whether or not 
new towns had been started. In their 
absence the cost of improving trans- 
port and other services in congested 
cities must have been greater. It 


is unlikely that new towns are more 
costly than multi-storey redevelop- 
ment and its corollaries. 

The programme foreshadowed was 
for about twenty new towns. So far 
sites for fourteen have been desig- 
nated. Some of these already had 
substantial development. 


Situation of the New Towns 


Eight new towns are in the 


Greater London region: Stevenage, 
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Hemel Hempstead, Welwyn Garden 
City, and Hatfield (Hertfordshire) ; 
Harlow and Basildon (Essex); Craw- 
ley (Sussex); and Bracknell (Berk- 
shire). Two are in north-east Eng- 
land: Newton Aycliffe and Peterlee 
(Durham). Two are in Scotland: 
East Kilbride (Lanarkshire); and 
Glenrothes (Fife). One is in the Mid- 
lands: Corby (Northamptonshire) ; 
and one in South Wales: Cwmbran 
(Monmouthshire). 


Additional Proposals 


Further sites are under considera- 
tion. Manchester City Council, hav- 
ing established Wythenshawe (not 
technically a new town but more 
than a housing estate), is promoting 
a private Bill for powers to build a 
new town at Mobberley (Cheshire). 
Lancashire CC has been asked by 
the Minister to suggest two sites, also 
related to Manchester. Three towns, 
besides East Kilbride, are proposed 
for Glasgow in the regional plan. A 
number of other regional plans sug- 
gest further sites. Debates continue 
as to the choice between suburban 
extensions and new towns for Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Tyne- 
side, and other congested centres. 


Problems and Criticisms 


In so big an operation ‘“running- 
in” troubles are inevitable. Proper- 
ties have to be taken over, surveys 
made, outline plans worked out, an 
organization created from zero. Re- 
sistances from farmers and other 
local interests have to be dealt with 
justly. Allowing for all this, it still 
seems that the new towns have been 
too slow in getting under way. 

It is a facet of the same criticism 
that the overhead expenses of some 
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corporations seem heavy in relation 
to the amount of work in progress. 
Staffs of 150 or more compare un- 
favourably with the forty or fifty 
employed by the combined Welwyn 
and Hatfield corporations. While 
some pruning may be required, the 
more important thing is a great 
speeding up of development. Com- 
plaints are heard that the corpora- 
tion staffs are entangled in controls 
and regulations by Ministries and the 
Treasury. The whole purpose of the 
corporation system is to combine free 
initiative with public responsibility. 
If bureaucratic control is super- 
posed, the advantages of the system 
are lost. There are signs that this is 
now realized. But in the national 
building effort far too little priority 
is being given to the new towns. 


Inadequate Co-ordination 


Time and effort might, we think, 
have been saved had the Minister 
appointed an advisory body as 
recommended by the New Towns 
Committee (1946). And more use 
should have been made of the ex- 
perience gained in the two garden 
cities and other large-scale develop- 
ments. The technique of town- 
building is far from finality, but it 
exists; and for each corporation to 
have to work it out for itself must 
have been wasteful and the cause 
of avoidable mistakes as well as de- 
lay. 

In many of the plans, however, 
imagination is combined with com- 
mon sense. Great popular hopes have 
been aroused by the whole project. 
If the new towns are now pushed on 
with real vigour, they will make a 
decisive contribution to better living 
conditions and industrial efficiency. 





DISPERSAL AND DEFENCE 


The conclusion of Mr Tracy Auger’s article on this subject will appear 


in our next issue. 
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CRAWLEY (SUSSEX) 


area of Crawley are on the 

borders of East and West Sus- 
sex. The land falls gently from north 
to south, with a considerable amount 
of woodland. At present there are 
approximately 9,000 people in the 
area. Roughly 4,000 live in Crawley 
itself, which is geographically central, 
the remainder in Three Bridges, 
Ifield, and a scattered and ribbon- 
like housing development spreading 
over a large number of acres. 

The communications of Crawley 
are at once its great asset and 
obstacle. Running from north to 
south is the main London road, and 
the difficulty caused by a level 
crossing has already been overcome 
by the Crawley by-pass. Also running 
from north to south is the main 
London and Brighton line, passing 
through Gatwick Airport and Three 
Bridges Station. A large part of this 
line is on an embankment nearly 
40 ft high. Part of the designated 
area lies to the east and the major 
part to the west of the railway. The 
area is further divided by the east- 
west Horsham and East Grinstead line. 

Good communications have the 
advantage of enabling a town to start 
building with facility and to move its 
population with relative ease. The 
population itself still bears the aspect 
of the Sussex countryside and is a 
wonderful nucleus upon which to 
build a larger population. The 
existing services—water, sewage, gas, 
and electricity, are all used to 
capacity and need substantial ex- 
tension before they can be made 
available for a town of 50,000 people. 


T: 6,000 acres of the designated 


The Crawley Plan 


Mr Anthony Minoprio, the town 
planning consultant of Crawley, had 


therefore to grasp the whole of these 
features and to expand them into an 
ideal town, and has combined in an 
excellent manner the ideal and the 
practical, the architectural concep- 
tion and economic construction. 

The existing major communica- 
tions are used to the greatest possible 
advantage. The Crawley by-pass has 
grown into the Crawley Ring, the 
London Road remaining the nucleus 
of the shopping centre, and the new 
shopping growing out of the old, 
larger, more spacious, and more 
comprehensive. 

The existing communities grow 
into separate neighbourhood units, 
each having separate expression and 
yet easily accessible, while civic dig- 
nity is imparted to the whole in the 
design of the boulevard, upon which 
will be sited the future municipal 
offices and the centre of technical 
education; while on the other side 
will be the margin of the shopping 
area, which we hope will be occupied 
by the more interesting and attract- 
ive trades whose window displays are 
not only a means of selling goods but 
also contribute to the pleasure and 
entertainment of the inhabitants. The 
plan ably provides for the flow of 
traffic, enabling it to pass the built up 
areas or enter the shopping and civic 
centres with equal facility. 


Services 


These have received early con- 
sideration; sewage works have been 
designed, and a contract for a unit 
serving 10,000 people has been in 
progress for some time. The first 
and second lengths of the trunk 
sewer are well under way and the 
third length about to begin. When 
completed, the old and new ex- 
tensions can be joined together. 
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Houses under construction at West Green, Crawley New Town 


Water has been developed in con- 
junction with the authorities of 
West and East Sussex, and a detailed 
scheme submitted to the Ministry of 
Health. The new Water Board is 
expected to meet shortly and all 
contracts for the main reservoirs and 
pipe lines are ready to be let and in 
certain cases have already been 
placed in the hands of manufacturers. 


Industry 


If a self-supporting population is 
to be brought into existence, work 
and workers must be provided for 
concurrently. But first it is necessary 
to create the industrial estate, and 


then to secure the industrialist. 
Three-quarters of a mile of road of 
the Crawley Industrial Estate are 
completed. The first site of ten acres 
has been leased and before long, 
Crawley should have the beginnings 


of an extensive industrial estate with 
a variety of industries. 


Housing 


To start the town, key workers 
need houses. As a beginning thirty- 
four houses of permanent construc- 
tion have been built, mostly now 
occupied, and the remainder will be 
completed by the end of the year. 
The next stage of 105 houses is al- 
ready beginning, and the contractor 
is at work. There will follow groups 
of fifty and 178 houses, all approach- 
ing the point of finished drawings 
and contracts. The corporation aim 
to build houses simultaneously in 
more than one neighbourhood unit, 
to divide up workers in factories be- 
tween the various units, and to allow 
them to meet other people and form 
a wider circle of acquaintances in 
their homes. 
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Extensive road and sewer con- 
tracts are well advanced in West 
Green, and a contract for roads and 
sewers in Northgate has commenced. 
Upward of twenty-four types of 
houses have been designed and are 
included in the first 105. 

There is a labour camp for forty 
men in Tilgate Forest and a con- 
tract has been let for transforming the 
old Army camp into a further labour 
camp for 500 men, to be ready by the 
spring of 1950. 


Drawings 

While Crawley has at present 
something of the order of £750,000 
worth of work already let in the form 
of building and civil engineering con- 
tracts, it still has the task of producing 
under pressure the drawings needed 
to develop the rest of the town. 

The detailed planning of North- 
gate, the commencement of the plan- 
ning of Three Bridges and Southgate 
have all reached the advanced stage. 
The survey of all the water courses 


HARLOW 


indicate some of the special 
characteristics and problems of 
Harlow. 

All the new town plans embody 
certain broad principles which have 
become the new orthodoxy of town 
planning. About the middle of the 
site is the town centre. Here will be 
the civic: buildings, the big shops, the 
art gallery, the museum, the central 
library, the theatre, the concert hall, 
and the super cinemas. 

The factories are grouped on sites 
apart from houses and the housing 
areas themselves are divided into 
“neighbourhoods”. The town roads 
are threaded between the “neighbour- 


I HAVE BEEN asked by the Editor to 
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back to the junction of the Gatwick 
Stream, Cauters Brook, and the 
River Mole have been completed in 
conjunction with the Thames Con- 
servancy Board, and work in detail 
will keep pace with the general con- 
struction of factories and buildings. 

All of this has now been dove- 
tailed into the existing development 
with the minimum destruction of 
existing buildings and the maximum 
use of existing roads. 


Corporation and the Staff 


No reference to Crawley would be 
complete without mention of the 
corporation and the staff. There can 
be no more hardworking corporation 
nor a more able and energetic chief 
executive officer than Mr C. A. C. 
Turner, and in such circumstances it 
is not surprising that both senior and 
junior officers feel they are participa- 
ting in a national enterprise upon 
which all will one day look back with 
pride and affection. 

T. P. BENNETT 


(ESSEX) 


hoods” and join upwitha through mo- 
torway which by-passes the town itself. 

In these respects the Harlow plan 
follows the general pattern. Its 
special characteristics arise first from 
the special way in which the master 
planner, Mr Frederick Gibberd, has 
applied the pattern, and secondly 
from the fact that, unlike other new 
towns in the London region, Harlow 
is practically a virgin site. 

Mr Gibberd has broken away 
from the conventional ‘“‘neighbour- 
hood” of 10,000 people. Much has 
been written about neighbourhood 
planning, but we have had no ex- 
perience of how it works out in 
practice; and it may be that a group 
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of 10,000 people will prove both too 
big for real neighbourliness, and at 
the same time too small to support 
the local shops, cinemas, halls, and 
churches which people need close at 
hand. 


Residential Areas 


Our houses are being planned in 
thirteen residential areas, each with a 
population of about 5,000. Each is 
compact enough for any part of it to 
be within easy walking distance of 
any other, but each is big enough for a 
two-stream infants and junior school, 
a few shops, and a club building of 
the village hall type. Within this 
area the houses will be grouped in 
still smaller units round some centre 
of community life—a children’s play- 
space for instance; or perhaps groups 
of houses will share in a tenants’ 
common-room which could be used 
for small meetings, perhaps for 


children’s play on wet days, and for 


neighbourly celebrations such as 
twenty-first birthdays or wedding 
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parties. These thirteen residential 
areas are grouped into four larger 
units with populations of about 
15,000 each. At the centre of each of 
these four there will be forty to sixty 
shops, the community and youth 
buildings, churches, public houses, a 
cinema and health centre, branch 
library, and so on. 


Natural Beauty 


That is the plan: in practice the 
site calls for a large measure of 
variety in size and position. Perhaps 
the outstanding feature of Mr Gib- 
berd’s working out of the plan is the 
way in which the character of the 
countryside has dictated the disposi- 
tion of the building areas. The desig- 
nated area is one of great charm and 
variety, richly wooded, and inter- 
sected by little valleys. The higher 
areas of land have been chosen for 
the housing, and the “neighbour- 
hoods” have been shaped to fit into 
the topography of the district. Trees 
and hedgerows have been preserved. 


Aerial view of the first neighbourhood, Harlow New Town 
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The woods and tree belts which will 
screen one housing area from an- 
other, and the green ways between 
them, all form part of a landscape- 
design which knits the whole town 
together and links it with the sur- 
rounding country. 


Density and Open Space 

New towns to be built for a 
60,000 population, like Harlow, were 
all given about the same area of land, 
so that the average density over the 
whole designated area must work out 
about the same in each. A char- 
acteristic of the Harlow design is that 
the residential areas themselves are 
planned tightly. Their comparatively 
high density means that the open 
space, instead of being scattered 
among housing groups, is concen- 
trated in wide belts between the 
‘neighbourhoods’. Again, although 
the junior schools are placed in the 
heart of the residential areas, so that 
young children will not have to cross 
motor roads to get to school, the five 
large secondary schools are placed in 
the green wedges, and their playing 
fields—thirty-two acres for each 
school—together with other local 
playing fields, contribute to the ex- 
tent of the open spaces within the 
town. This concentration of open 
space means not only that many 
features of the existing landscape are 
preserved but also that the costs of 
maintenance can be reduced and a 
substantial part of the green belt 
used for agriculture. 
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At the same time, a design of this 
sort, emphasizing as it does the unity 
of each residential area and of each 
“neighbourhood”, makes it very 
necessary that some building at the 
town centre should start soon, for 
that is the focus without which the 
town might become merely a col- 
lection of separate parts. 


Planning of Services 


Harlow has no substantial nu- 
cleus of population already living in 
the designated area. The present 
population is under 5,000, mostly 
concentrated in Old Harlow itself, 
which abuts on the edge of the town 
and will not be greatly changed. This 
has advantages and disadvantages. 
There will be little destruction of 
existing property, and this has no 
doubt been partly the reason why 
opposition to the new town has been 
less bitter than it appears to have been 
in some other places. The master 
planner has been free to design the 
town so as to fit it in with the char- 
acter of the countryside and to relate 
it to the main lines of communication, 
unhampered by existing develop- 
ment. 

On the other hand the limit which 
the capacity of the present services 
puts on house building will be 
reached much sooner in Harlow than 
in most new towns, and the planning 
of water supplies, sewerage, and 
roads has been the corporation’s 
most urgent task. 

ERNEST GOWERS 


STEVENAGE (HERTFORDSHIRE) 


HE FIRST big roads and sewers 

| contract has now begun and 
will give access to the sites for 

the first major housing schemes. 


Owing to objections from the Steven- 
age Urban District Council, it was 


not possible to put in hand the whole 
of the contract as originally intended. 
Whereas other Greater London new 
towns could acquire land ripe for 
development and could start to 
build houses even before their master 
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plan was approved, Stevenage was in 
no such happy position. As the 
Stevenage plan was submitted in 
August and a public inquiry held in 
October 1949, it is to be hoped that 
by the time this article appears in 
print, a decision will have been 
reached, and the way will be ready 
for engineering contracts on a larger 
scale and thereby for more extensive 
housing development. 


Housing Schemes 


Three major housing schemes have 
been prepared by the corporation 
and submitted to the various authori- 
ties concerned. One is the scheme for 
221 flats south of Sish Lane. The flats 
were designed by Messrs Yorke, 
Rosenberg, and Mardall, and consist 
of one seven-storey and twelve three- 
to-four-storey blocks, containing 
twenty one-bedroom, eighty-six two- 
bedroom, and eighty-nine three- 
bedroom flats, while twenty-six are 


of the bed-sitting room type. The 
other two schemes are to the west 
and north respectively of Whomerley 
Wood and will form part of the 


Bedwell neighbourhood. Though 
some sites are reserved for flats, the 
emphasis here is on houses, and these 
will be varied in type. They will in- 
clude some at the higher ‘“‘manager- 
ial” space standards approved by 
the Ministry of Health. Garden sizes 
will be varied to suit different re- 
quirements and use will also be 
made of the “garden common”? lay- 
out, as an experiment in encouraging 
a more functional and less merely 
decorative use for neighbourhood 
open spaces. Sites are reserved for 
some shops and a small public house, 
but these areas adjoin the proposed 
new town centre, so neighbourhood 
requirements of this kind will be 
limited. A primary school site adjoins 
these two housing areas and it is 
hoped that work will begin on this 
school at an early date. 
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Engineering Problems 


The development corporation is 
now a statutory water undertaker 
and will take over the existing 
Stevenage water works. Arrange- 
ments are complete for starting work 
on the new boreholes in January, 
when tenders will also be invited for 
constructing reservoirs at Pin Green 
and arising main. This will ensure the 
additional water supply needed at an 
early stage by the new town. Other 
engineering problems abound, but 
the bigger headaches—those to do 
with surface drainage, and even 
more important, the disposal of 
foul sewage—look like being well 
on the way to solution. 

Existing industry in Stevenage is in 
such urgent need of housing for its 
workers that it may be some years 
before large-scale new factory build- 
ing is required. On the other hand, 
we hope to welcome in 1952 the 
Water Pollution Research Station of 
the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and work will 
begin this year on the necessary 
buildings. The Fuel Research Station, 
a somewhat larger organization, is 
due to follow soon afterwards. 


Old and New 


Stevenage has had four chairmen, 
and while each has had some special 
contribution to make to the organiza- 
tion, this lack of continuity has been 
unfortunate. With the death in 
August 1949 of the Rev. Charles 
Jenkinson, the corporation lost a 
chairman of cutstanding vigour and 
experience. With the appointment of 
Dr Monica Felton, a link has been 
re-established with the earlier days of 
Stevenage planning, as she was our 
vice-chairman until May 1948, when 
she left to become chairman at 
Peterlee. 

Since the early days of what Mark 
Benney in a witty article called 
“Storm over Stevenage’, relations 
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between the development corpora- 
tion and the residents of this pleasant 
small Hertfordshire town have be- 
come less eventful. Any public body 
must expect to be made a scape- 
goat, especially when it is also a 
foreign body. My own guess would 
be that local community feeling has 
been strengthened by the sense of 
impending invasion, whether this 
was regarded as a threat or a promise 
or a bit of both. It came out at the 
public inquiry on the master plan 
that the Residents Protection Associa- 
tion, who were raising objections, 
had sought no mandate from their 
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members since April 1948, and at 
the same inquiry the secretary of the 
local Trades Council supported the © 
plan on behalf of the organized in- 
dustrial workers of the town. In view | 
of widespread interest, the corpora- §j 
tion published in November a fifty- } 
two page illustrated booklet about | 
the new town and its plan, including | 
photographs and maps, and this is | 
obtainable for 2s. 6d. from book- | 
sellers or from the Social Develop- | 
ment Officer, Stevenage Develop- | 
ment Corporation, Aston House, | 
near Stevenage, Hertfordshire. 
CHARLES MADCE 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD (HERTFORDSHIRE) 


HE DESIGNATED area of the new 
town at Hemel Hempstead is 


largely coterminous with the 
existing borough. Its population is 
about 22,000; there are some 6,000 
houses on its rate book; it possesses 
350 shops, two small cinemas, a 
reasonable range of social organiza- 
tions, such amenities as an open-air 
swimming pool, and a football team 
in the Spartan League. Employment 
is provided in an industrial area 
which crosses the boundaries of 
designation and contains large units, 
such as John Dickinson’s group of 
paper-processing and _ converting 
mills employing over 5,000 workers, 
and Ovaltine’s main factory. This 
gives to the place many of the 
characteristics of an industrial town, 
though nearly all the existing in- 
dustries show a relatively high de- 
mand for female workers which must 
be balanced by the introduction of 
new industry employing males. 


Development and Redevelopment 


In this setting of an existing town 
the development corporation is 


charged with the task of creating a 
“new town”’ of 60,000 by providing 
for the decentralization from London 
of a further 38,000 persons. It is this 
peculiarity, so unlike the new town of 
normal expectation, which consti- 
tutes the main problem of Hemel 
Hempstead. In these conditions the 
freedom of the planner is inevitably | 
limited by the volume and location | 
of existing development. The plan | 
must not only make provision for new 
development, but must also’ seek 
coherence by suggesting how the 
present built-up areas should be re- 
developed when their useful life is 
over. It must thus cover two distinct 7 
periods of time and have two objects © 
in view—the period of building the 
new town when its proposals must 
form the framework for construction, 
and an indefinitely long period there- 
after when its proposals will serve to | 
control redevelopment of the exist- | 
ing built-up areas. But the matter is 7 
often complicated by uncertainty 
about the possible effects on existing 7 
development of the rapid growth of | 
the town, and what may look at the 
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Photoflight 


Aerial view of the Aderfield neighbourhood 


moment as mere zoning proposals 
intended to control distant redevelop- 


ment, may, perhaps at short notice, 
require to be put into effect by the 
development corporation. 


Topography 

The attempt rapidly to treble the 
population of an existing town may 
moreover have something of the 
effect of pouring new wine into old 
bottles, and certain parts of the 
existing town may be incapable of 
supporting the increased population. 
In other words, it may be necessary 
boldly to prepare for replacement of 
sections of the built-up area as an 
essential part of the work of con- 
structing the new town. Topography 
does not allow this issue to be shirked 
at Hemel Hempstead: it dictates the 
location of the central area and of 
many of the main lines of roads, and it 
forces an extensive redevelopment of 
the present town centre if it is to be 
capable of serving the needs of an 
enlarged population. In this matter 
the new town means a greatly 
accelerated pace in the process of 


redevelopment which has for some 
time slowly been going on. But it 
accentuates the disturbance and 
anxiety that demolition or its threat 
can cause, and increases the initial 
cost of development. 

Every project must be assessed in 
these terms, and the careful staging 
of each piece of development be- 
comes of crucial importance. 

But if Hemel Hempstead has 
special difficulties because it is al- 
ready a town, it has compensating 
advantages. 

A town of 22,000 has existing 
services, which, although not ade- 
quate for a population of nearly 
three times its present numbers, are 
sufficient to meet the initial phase of 
development and are capable of 
rapid and economical expansion. 
Again, the existence of a town en- 
vironment will make less difficult the 
task of bringing in industry and 
population than would presumably 
be the case if in the early stages a 
rural setting could alone be offered to 
people used to the urban atmosphere 
of London, 
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Housing Progress 

So far construction of the new 
town has mainly been confined to 
housing. Contracts have been let for 
233 houses of which the first will be 
completed shortly. By the end of 1950 
the development corporation ex- 
pects to have completed 400 houses, 
and the annual rate should rise to 600 
in the following year. Site prepara- 
tion work is already in hand covering 
133 acres. Industrial development 
should start next year, but the un- 
satisfied demands of existing in- 
dustries for labour will for some time 
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fill any gap which might otherwise be 
caused by housing proceeding more 
rapidly than new factory building. 
But this “cushion” cannot be relied 
upon indefinitely, and if national 
policy should impose delay on the 
programme of factory building—and 
the same would be true in a lesser 
degree of commercial development— 
the ease of daily travel to London 
might very soon endanger one of the | 
fundamental requirements of a new | 
town, that it should be a place for | 
work as well as for living. 


W. O. HART 


WELWYN & HATFIELD (HERTS) 


designation orders constituting 
Welwyn Garden City and Hat- 
field New Towns. He appointed two 


I 1948 the Minister made two 


corporations for planning and de- 
veloping them. But because of their 
close proximity he decided that the 
two corporations should have the 
same personnel. He thus made it 
clear that the objective was the de- 
velopment of two towns separated by 
an open belt but planned in relation 
to each other. 

As the corporations say in their 
two reports, recently published, this 
was the first occasion on which one 
group of people were entrusted with 
the planning of twin towns. 

There are problems common to 
all new town development corpora- 
tions, but I concentrate on those 
peculiar to Welwyn Garden City 
and Hatfield, and particularly the 
novel problem of planning their 
relation to each other. 

At the outset the corporations had 
to decide on the organization re- 
quired. Should there be a separate 
staff for each town or a single 
organization to deal with bot»? Mr 


Louis de Soissons, ARA, had been | 
the town planner for Welwyn Garden 
City from the start, and the corpora- 
tion decided that he was the obvious 
choice for that town. Whilst it 
could be argued that the same man 
should plan both towns in view of 
their close relationship, the corpora- 
tion was unanimous in considering 
it desirable to have a different plan- | 


ner for Hatfield—a young man who # 
would bring fresh ideas to the solving @ 


of its problems. The corporation | 
selected Mr Lionel Brett, ARIBA, 
who had had experience in assisting | 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie after a dis- 
tinguished academic career at Oxford. 

On the other hand the corpora- 
tions decided that it would be far} 
more economical to have one ad-| 
ministrative organization for the 
two towns, with a central office at 
Welwyn Garden City and a local 
office at Hatfield. They decided not 
to appoint a full-time architectural 
staff but, as and when building 
schemes were contemplated, to en- 
trust the work to Mr de Soissons or 
Mr Brett or other architects in 
private practice. 
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Recent housing at Homestead Lane, Welwyn Garden City 


Past History and Development 


The task set by the Minister was 
to adopt two adolescent towns with 
entirely different heredities and en- 
vironments, and to plan their future 
so that while their persona’'ties 
would remain distinct their mutual 
relationship should be one of com- 
plete harmony. 

The acreages, existing populations, 
and ultimate populations as en- 
visaged by the Minister, are as 
follows: 


Town Population 
(Ultimate) 
36,500 
25,000 


Acreage Population 
(Existing) 

Welwyn GC 

Hatfield 


18,500 
8,500 


4,231 
2,340 


Total 


61,500 


6,571 27,000 


As will be seen from the plan, the 
common boundary of the two desig- 
nated areas is south of Welwyn and 
north of Hatfield. While Welwyn’s 
designated area is roughly a circle 
divided into four sectors by the 


railways, Hatfield’s is a relatively } 


narrow strip running north and 


south with an arm extending to the 


west. 


contrast. Welwyn Garden City is 
entirely the creation of the last thirty 
years; with the exception of a few 
farm houses and cottages all the 
buildings are new; the development 
has keen planned, with a well estab- 
lished town centre and _ industrial 
area. The main traffic routes north 
to south and east to west by-pass the 
town; the industries are varied with 


no one firm employing more than § 


2,000 workers; the shopping is highly 
centralized. 

In contrast Hatfield has a long 
history. The Bishops of Ely had a 
palace there in the twelfth century. 
After the manor was resigned to 
Henry VIII the palace was the resi- 


dence of Edward VI, of Elizabeth J 


(before she came to the throne), and 





It would be difficult to find two § 
nearby towns presenting a greater | 
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of James I, after which it passed to 
the Cecil family. There is a small old 
town east of the railway astride the 
Great North Road; a much larger 
development east of the railway is a 
creation of the late nineteenth and 
present century, greatly stimulated 
by the coming of the large de Havil- 
land works. This development is un- 
planned and includes many small 
shops. The planning problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that development 
spreads across the Barnet by-pass, 
the western boundary of the desig- 
nated area. This development not 
only includes houses and shops but 
also the de Havilland works and a 
smaller factory, employing in all 
about 7,000 workers. The only sub- 
stantial factory within the designated 
area lies in the triangle formed by 
the Barnet by-pass, the Great North 
Road, and a portion of the projected 
North Orbital Road. The designated 
area is really a traffic island. There is 
little integration in the social life of 
the town. 

While a substantial number of 
Hatfield residents work in Welwyn 
Garden City and some Welwyn resi- 
dents work at de Havilland’s, the 
history of the two towns has prevented 
up till now any close social relation- 
ship between their inhabitants. One 
of the main problems of the develop- 
ment corporation is to avoid sus- 
picion that one town is being favoured 
at the expense of the other. 


Primary Decisions by Corporation 

Before the planners could prepare 
their master plans the corporation 
had to decide certain fundamental 
questions after discussion with them, 
most important of which was the lo- 
cation and extent of a permanent 
belt of open land to separate the two 
urban areas. 

West of the main railway the 
decision was comparatively easy, as 
the valley of the Lea forms a natural 
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boundary and it was fairly obvious 
that Hatfield should not develop 
north of the junction of the by-pass 
with the Great North Road. East of 
the railway the decision was not so 
clear. Here the question was whether 
the Welwyn development should 
stop substantially short of the bound- 
ary of the two areas and a residential 
neighbourhood for Hatfield be de- 
veloped between the boundary and 
the Hatfield-Hertford road. In favour 
of this was the fact that Hatfield’s 
designated area was much smaller 
than Welwyn’s. But, in the corpora- 
tion’s view, this argument was out- 
weighed by the fact that such a 
development would be separated 
from Hatfield by a main highway 
forming part of the North Orbital 
Road. It was therefore decided that 
no Hatfield development should 
take place north of this road and that 
Welwyn development could come 
down to the boundary line. 

As will be seen from the plan the 
result of this decision is to assure a 
substantial permanent separation be- 
tween the two towns. 

A second preliminary question 
was: should the urban area of Hat- 
field extend to the southern boundary 
of its designated area? By the first 
decision the area capable of urban 
development had been greatly re- 
duced and the case was strong for 
developing southwards right down 
to the boundary. To do so, however, 
would be to build right up to the 
village of Welham Green, which lies 
just outside the designated area, and 
to push the southern green belt to 
the south of that village. It appeared 
to the corporation that, as the 
Minister had not included Welham 
Green in the designated area, he did 
not wish this to come into the 
Hatfield New Town. For this and 
other reasons it was decided to main- 
tain a green belt between Hatfield 
and Welham Green. This was the 
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more important as there was nc pessi- 
bility of a green belt between the new 
town and the Barnet by-pass on the 
west or the Great North Road on the 
east. 

Thus the urban area of Hatfield is 
very restricted. Were it not for the 
fact that the de Havilland factory 
already existed just outside, and that 
there was a large industrial area in 
Welwyn Garden City, it would not 
have been possible to plan for a 
population of 25,000. These facts, 
however, made it necessary to allo- 
cate only a very smail additional 
acreage for industry in Hatfield, and 
thus enabled Mr Brett to provide for 
the full population by having a net 
residential density slightly higher 
than in most of the other new towns, 
though by no means too high. 

As a precaution the corporation 
instructed Mr de Soissons to plan for 
39,000 population instead of the 
36,500 proposed by the Minister, 
if circumstances prevent the full 
25,000 at Hatfield. The corporation. 
have interpreted their reference as 
being to plan for an ultimate 61,500 
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in the two towns and not to be too 
strictly bound as to the precise num- 
ber in each. They also assumed that 
there would always be some people 
living in one town and working in the 
other. As only a small amount of 
additional industry could be pro- 
vided for at Hatfield, Mr de Soissons 
was instructed to plan a reserve 
industrial area at Welwyn. 

Dissimilar as are the two existing 
towns they have one thing in com- 
mon, not shared by other new towns 
in the London area. Industrial de- | 
velopment in both is far ahead of 
housing; those already working in the 
two towns need at least another 
3,000 houses without introducing any 
fresh industry. Thus the corporation 
regard as their most immediate task 
providing houses rather than securing 
fresh industries. This does not mean 
thac no fresh industries can be 
accepted; but they should be se- 
lected with a view to a better balance, 
particularly at Hatfield where the 
opportunities for women’s work are 
much less than for men’s. 

R. L. REISS 


NEWTON AYCLIFFE (DURHAM) 


The site of Aycliffe New Town 
occupies an area of 867 acres about 
seven miles north of Darlington; it 
lies between the Simpasture-New- 
port Railway to the south, the Great 
North Road to the east, and Wood- 
ham Burn to the north and west. At 
present the district is agricultural in 
character, except for the former 
Ordnance Filling Station, now Ay- 
cliffe Trading Estate. The latter 
covers an area of goo acres, already 
comprises about fifty factories and 
stores, and will provide employment 
for the majority of the inhabitants of 
the new town which is to have a 
population of about 10,000. 


Basic Layout 

The basic design of Newton Ay- 
cliffe provides for five housing sec- 
tions or wards and a general section 
in the form of a central belt having a 
width of 220 yards and extending 
from south-west tonorth-east through- 
out the length of the town. Through 
the general section runs the double- 
tracked Central Avenue which is to 
link the Great North Road with a 
new road from Darlington to the 
north-west. Close to the south- 
western end of the Central Avenue 
1s the site for a new railway station to 
be built at the junction of the Sim- 
pasture-Newport and _ Darlington- 
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The town centre, Newton Aycliffe 


Weardale railway lines. The re- 
opening to passenger traffic of the 
Simpasture Railway is also envisaged. 
Access to the trading estate will be 
provided both by the proposed 
through road from Darlington to the 
north-west, and by a new thorough- 
fare known as the Tunnel Road. ‘The 
latter will run in a southerly direction 
from a point on the Central Avenue 
at the centre of the designated area, 
pass under the Simpasture Railway 
and join the through road at right- 
angles near the northern edge of the 
trading estate. Aycliffe’s road net- 
work will be completed by a Ring 
Road linking the ward centres; the 
average distance between these is 
half a mile. 

Close to the general section are 
located two areas of primary schools, 
while the space between the Central 
Avenue, the new through road, and 
the Simpasture Railway is reserved 
for service industries. Of the total 
designated area, the five housing 
wards account for 388 acres, the 
general section (comprising town 
centre, schools, hospital, service in- 
dustry, park, playing fields, and 
cemetery) for 170 acres, and main 
roads for forty-one acres, leaving a 
balance of 268 acres for agricultural 
purposes, additional open space, or 
subsequent development. 


Services 


At Aycliffe particular stress is laid 
on the necessity of providing ade- 
quate services, including district 
heating. The existing sewage works 
on the east of the trading estate 
is to be connected with the town 
by means of a new outfall sewer 
fed by three pumping stations. Sur- 
face waste drains will take rainfall to 
the River Skerne or to Woodham 
Burn. To ensure an adequate water 
supply by gravitation a new reservoir 
with a bottom level of about 450 ft 
above O.D. will be constructed 
about 1} miles north-west of the 
town. 

Electricity will be supplied to 
each dwelling through fifteen sub- 
stations, while gas will be available 
to the houses on the southern border 
of the area. A new telephone ex- 
change in the town centre will sup- 
plement the existing one on the trad- 
ing estate. In order to keep the car- 
riage ways free from obstruction it is 
proposed to lay all public services 
under footpaths and grass verges of 
arteries such as the Central Avenue, 
Tunnel Road, and Ring Road. 


The Wards 


Each housing ward contains about 
500 dwellings, housing a population 
of about 2,000 in a gross area of about 





seventy-eight acres of which fifteen 
acres are occupied by open spaces, 
shops, and pedestrian ways. Every 
ward is sub-divided into about six 
housing precincts, each representing 
about eighty dwellings grouped a- 
round greens and accommodating 
330 persons. No through traffic will 
be allowed in the precincts. 

The wards all include a shopping 
centre, sub-post office, public house, 
public telephone, and nursery school 
Achurchorchapel, social club, branch 
library, and meeting hall may be 
added if required. It is proposed to 
provide 1,820 houses of four main 
types for 7,523 occupants, 476 flats of 
three main types for 1,113 occupants, 
200 old people’s dwellings for 300 
occupants, 225 maisonettes for 562 
occupants, and 700 hostel rooms for 
7oo occupants. A total of 3,421 
dwellings is thus envisaged for 10,198 
inhabitants. The average density per 
acre of dwellings in the housing areas 
is a little less than ten. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that no two 
wards or precinctsareto be completely 
alike, since the master plan aims 
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to combine: harmony and _ variety. 

In the general section the town 
centre includes a town hall and 
other public offices, religious build- 
ings, shops and _ business offices, 
health centre, children’s nursery, 
theatre and concert hall, community 
centre, library, swimming bath, 
several cinemas, at least one first- 
class hotel, and a public garden, all 
abutting on the Central Avenue, but 
not traversed by it. Educational 
facilities will consist at first of a nurs- 
ery school in each ward and two 
infant, two junior, and three second- 
ary schools located in or near the 
central belt. Sites are provided for a 
stadiuni and town playing fields, 
and ior additional hotels, public 
houses, schools, social clubs, youth 
hostels, shops, and offices. Itis planned 
to build about 110 shops, divided 
about equally between the ward 
centres and the general section. A 
considerable extent of park land will 
be included in the area of Newton 
Aycliffe and it is hoped ultimately to 
form an artificial lake in the valley of 


Woodham Burn. 


BASILDON (ESSEX) 


HE DESIGNATED area, about 
7,500 acres, lies between South- 
end and Upminster in Essex. 
The intended town of 50,000 to 
60,000 is primarily to relieve con- 
gestion in the eastern boroughs of 
London. 

Basildon is a small village with an 
ancient church in the centre of the 
designated area. Its history goes back 
a very long way and it was with the 
idea of basing the spirit of the new 
town on an old tradition that the 
name was chosen. 

There are already many inhabit- 
ants in the small towns of Laindon, 
Vange, and Pitsea. In 1914 they 


were still villages. They grew rapidly 
between the wars, with many small 
bungalows in their own small plots, 
scattered over a wide area. At first 
these were used by Londoners as 
week-end cottages, from which ex- 
cursions could be made to the nearby 
resorts of Westcliff and Southend. 
Later, partly as a result of evacuation 
during the war, they have become 
permanently occupied. 

Built haphazardly, without plan- 
ning direction and to the whims of 
speculators, most of them are on 
unmade roads and lack sewerage and 
piped water; and many lack gas and 
electricity. As the subsoil is clay, the 
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state of many of the approach tracks 
has to be seen to be believed. 

The population is largely of one 
income group, with a high propor- 
tion of pensioners and retired folk. 
The bungalows and shacks are free- 
hold and represent in many cases 
entire life savings, the owners relying 
on pensions for their sole income. 

The creating of a new town on 
virgin soil is simple in comparison 
with the human problems raised in 
redeveloping the unrestricted sprawl 
of which large sections of the desig- 
nated area consist. 

It is a point of interest that the 
county council and urban district 
council both urged the Minister to 
include this area within the new town, 
seeing in this the only way of con- 
verting the area into a reasonably 
satisfactory district. The designation 
of Basildon having been at the 
request of the local authorities, 
makes it unusual among new towns. 

Fortunately the area is well served 
by roads; including the Southend 
arterial road and the old London- 
Southend road. It is also served by 
the Fenchurch Street and Southend 
railway line. It should therefore 
afford good opportunities for indus- 
try, the foundation of all new towns. 

The country, works of man ex- 
cepted, is not unattractive, and a 
north-south ridge bisecting the area 
has possibilities for development as a 
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dominant feature. Three old Saxon 
churches, situated, as often occurs in 
Essex, on small knolls, can be used 
in developing the general lay-out. 

The subsoil presents the usual 
structural and engineering problems 
associated with clay. Considerable 
expansion of existing sewage-dis- 
posal works will be necessary, as 
these are already overburdened by 
the unrestricted development of re- 
cent years. There is no special prob- 
lem of water supply as water will be 
obtained from outside under the 
general water scheme of the county. 

Staffing difficulties are greater than 
in some other new towns because 
practically no suitable accommoda- 
tion exists within the area, and in 
fact the corporation’s own offices 
have to be located just outside it 
owing to lack of suitable buildings. 
None the less, satisfactory progress is 
being made in recruiting staff; work 
on the surveys necessary for creating 
the master plan is well under way, 
and it is hoped that the latter will be 
ready for presentation to the Minister 
by the autumn of 1950. In the mean- 
time, it is hoped that a beginning will 
be made early in the year with a 
certain number of dwellings and the 
development of some factory sites 
in those parts of the area where it 
can be foreseen with some certainty 
that such development will fit in with 
the master plan. 


EAST KILBRIDE (LANARKSHIRE) 


dangerously on the first Scottish 

new town. The corporation, 
entering on office in August 1947, 
found an immense amount of pre- 
paratory work done by. the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, and 
have throughout enjoyed encourage- 
ment and co-operation from the 


Prisncer HAS so far smiled almost 


departments of state and the Lanark- 
shire County Council. Next, there 
dropped into our hands, on reason- 
able terms, two country houses. One 
of them, Torrance House, has be- 
come our town office. Later the 
whole Torrance Estate (1,653 acres) 
was sold to us. 

The other property, Thornton- 
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hall, at the western edge of our 
green belt—a country house and 
grounds with a number of war-time 
brick huts—fitted in with our third 
gift of fortune. The Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(United Kingdom) decided to place 
at East Kilbride its main station for 
Mechanical Engineering Research, 
and chose the industrial site south of 
the future town centre. Meantime 
the nucleus of this station, as well as 
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sub-stations for research on fuel, 
building, and roads, would find 
accommodation in Thorntonhall. 
Now, small advance parties are at 
work there, and twenty houses in the 
first housing development are occu- 
pied by DSIR families. 


The Housing Problem 

Housing, naturally, was and is the 
most clamant need of all. (Seven 
thousand applications are in hand 


Location of East Kilbride. Glasgow lies to the north-west, Rutherglen to the north, Blantyre 
to the east, and Strathaven to the south-east 
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now.) Right at the beginning, we 
put in hand sixty-eight “permanent 
non-traditional” houses (Stuart type) 
close to the existing village. ‘These are 
now coming into occupation. The 
lay-out does credit to the architect, 
Mr Lockhart Hutson, preserving 
the few mature trees on the site. 
District heating is being tried out 
here in the hope of minimizing 
smoke. The second year, 1949, saw 
124 four-room houses started, ninety- 
two Blackburns and thirty-two Weir 
“no-fines’’, still non-traditional, still 
close to the existing village. Tra- 
ditional houses designed by our 
architects will begin to appear, we 
hope, in 1950. The corporation’s 
policy will probably lean towards 
“terrace” building as traditional in 
Scotland and suited to the climate. 
The 1950 housing development— 
possibly 400 houses—will be on new 
ground, in The Murray ward, south 
of the town centre. Private building, 


it is hoped, will find its opportunity 
later. 


Personnel 


Of all the doings of the corporation 
since August 1947, the most vital has 
been the appointment of staff. In our 
heads of departments, Mr J. H. 
McLusky, secretary, Mr D. G. 
Malcolm, estates officer, Mr D. P. 
Reay, chief architect, and Mr T. 
Brown, finance officer, there is a 
great variety of experience and 
qualifications, all working together 
under the general manager, Major- 
General Dixon, CB, CBE, MC. Two 
women occupy places of much sig- 
nificance—Miss Mackenzie, housing 
manager, and Miss Brenda Colvin of 
London, consulting landscape archi- 
tect. Miss Colvin was delighted to 
find that the corporation had al- 
ready started a nursery of trees and 
shrubs. At the head is the chairman 
of the corporation, Sir Patrick Dollan, 
former Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
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The Town Plan 


The general plan of the town is 
now worked out, and will begin to 
show on the ground in 1950, when 
The Murray housing in the south 
will begin to ring in the future town 
centre. Based on three main lines of 
communication, with Glasgow, Ham- 
ilton, and Strathaven, the centre is 
to be a triangle with four neighbour- 
hoods or wards round it, the old 
village and surroundings to the 
north, and Westwood, Calderwood, 
and The Murray respectively west, 
east, and south. Each ward will be 
self-contained as regards schools and 
daily shopping. Green footpaths in 
the little valleys will link different 
parts of the town. The centre plan 
gives promise of three beautiful and 
friendly streets, fitting in with the 
contours of the ground. 

Of East Kilbride’s three industrial 
sites, on the most nearly level ground, 
the southern one has been secured 
by the DSIR. At the northern one, 
Nerston, there is a plan for sixty 
acres for private factories, and forty 
acres for a Board of Trade Industrial 
Estate. At the present moment 
housing is the urgent need but in 1952 
accommodation should be available 
for workers in additional industry for 
which preparation ought to be started 
now. This point is being pressed in 
connection with applications for sites 
already in hand, some likely to be 
dollar-earners or dollar-savers. 


Difficulties 


Two major difficulties have now 
arisen. One is the hold-up of the 
east-west main road south of the 
town centre. This road is approved 
in principle, but owing to the national 
cuts in finance for roads, authority 
to start has not yet been given. This 
road is to open up new ground, 
giving direct access to the DSIR main 
site and The Murray site for hous- 
ing and school. The economic de- 
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velopment of the town will be gravely 
affected by delay; the labour force 
is available in Lanarkshire, which 
lies under the hovering shadow 
of unemployment due to exhaustion 
of parts of the coalfield; the bulk 
of the materials would not compete 
with export claims. These considera- 
tions are being pressed on the central 
authority by the corporation. 

The other difficulty has deeper 
roots. The rent of a four-room house 
with garden has to be £40 in the new 
town, compared with £23 in the 
neighbouring housing schemes of 
the County of Lanark; and even the 
figure of £40 involves the corpora- 
tion in a deficit of £16 12s. per 
annum on every house. The Scottish 
system of owner’s and occupier’s 
rates is one factor, but the essentiai 
trouble is that the new town corpora- 
tion has all its building to do at 
post-war costs and that it is not yet 
an authority receiving rates, so that 
it neither has a “‘cushion” of pre- 
war comparatively cheap houses in 
its ownership nor can it subsidize 
rents on post-war houses from rates 
on rateable property of all dates and 
sorts, public and private, as a rate- 
receiving authority can do. 
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The situation is impossible and 
some adjustment will have to be 
made. It would seem reasonable that 
if East Kilbride provides a house for 
some one on Lanarkshire’s list and 
pays to the county the high rates 
chargeable on the high East Kil- 
bride rents, then Lanarkshire should 
subsidize such a house at least on the 
same scale as one of their own 
county post-war houses (from which 
the county collects a lower rate pro- 
portional to the uneconomic rent). 
As between Glasgow City and East 
Kilbride or between Rutherglen 
Burgh and East Kilbride, the equity 
is more obscure, because that in- 
volves relief of a congested area by 
building beyond its municipal (rat- 
ing) boundaries; and Scottish local 
authorities have not yet admitted 
that as a possible idea. It would seem 
that if an applicant well up on the 
Glasgow housing list receives a 
house in East Kilbride, Glasgow is 
relieved of a costly responsibility and 
might find it economic to make some 
contribution. The corporation is press- 
ing on the Secretary of State for 
Scotland the urgency of this prob- 
lem. 

ELIZABETH MITCHELL 


GLENROTHES (FIFESHIRE) 


LENROTHES, THE second new 
- town in Scotland, started 
rather over a year later than 

East Kilbride and the first meeting of 
the corporation took place on 5 
November 1948. The site is in what is 
still known as the Kingdom of Fife, 
although in these degenerate days it 
ranks merely as a county, and the 
corporation, as is right and proper, is 
strongly representative of the county. 
The chairman is Sir Hector McNeill, 
recently Lord Provost of Glasgow,and 
the vice-chairman Mr John Sneddon, 


convener of the council housing com- 
mittee. ‘The corporation also includes 
the county clerk, the convener of the 
county planning committee and two 
other well-known local residents 
together with two members from out- 
side the county. 

It will thus be seen that the most 
careful provision has been made for 
full and close liaison between the 
corporation and the county which is 
of course the highways, town plan- 
ning, and education authority for the 
town, and it is hoped that this will 
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Industrial areas shaded diagonally, residential perpendicularly, and community centres in 
check pattern 


result in the avoidance of any pos- 
sible friction between the two bodies. 


Mining and Other Industries 


While Glenrothes has a specific 
function to fulfil, namely the housing 
of miners who will be transferring 
from the declining coal fields of 
Lanarkshire to the new pits in Fife, 
care is being taken that the town will 
have a balanced population, approxi- 
mately one-third of the houses being 
occupied by miners’ families. Pro- 
vision will therefore have to be made 
in the town plan for subsidiary in- 
dustries, but this development will 
only take place in the later stages 
since the designated area includes 
two paper mills which to-day draw 
their employees largely from sur- 
rounding towns and villages, some 
of them having to travel considerable 
distances to their work. In addition 
the neighbouring towns of Markinch 
and Leslie have several factories in- 
cluding a large distillery which 
should be able to provide some em- 


ployment for the non-mining in- 
dustrial population of the new town. 


The Physical Background 


The site is not an easy one to 
develop but no doubt the same could 
be said of practically any site which 
has sufficient natural features to 
make an interesting town. The desig- 
nated area of 5,730 acres marches 
with the built-up area of two towns, 
Leslie (pop. 2,500) and Markinch 
(pop. 2,000) and from many plan- 
ning aspects the future cluster of three 
towns must be looked upon as a unit. 
Special problems are also posed by 
the deep gorge of the River Leven 
which runs from west to east through 
the middle of the area, by the main 
north-south road, and by a branch 
single line of railway connecting 
Leslie with the main line at Mark- 
inch. 

The Department of Health for 
Scotland have greatly assisted the 
corporation by making a number of 
preliminary studies of the town plan, 
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and an outline sketch of the last of 
these, on which the officers of the 
corporation are at present working, is 
reproduced here. 

The siting of houses and services 
for most of the new population is 
confined to the south side of the 
Leven gorge, but the town centre is so 
placed as to be convenient for people 
housed on the other bank whenever 
that extension takes place. The inter- 
vening dell in its present state is 
already well landscaped. Since the 
existing line of the main north-south 
road could not be economically im- 
proved up to modern standards, the 
plan shows it diverted to a more con- 
venient line with through traffic 
cleared from the Woodside residential 
area and brought close to the main 
business and industrial areas. This 
alteration calls for ingenious detail 
planning in order to ensure safe 
conditions, to prevent the isolation 
of part of the town, and to take 
advantage of the opportunities for 
fine civic design. 


Plans for Housing 


Housing units are kept almost 
entirely clear of the Leslie loop rail- 
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way, alongside which space is re- 
served for a goods depot, district 
heating plant, and some factories. 
The whole development is planned 
to be clear of land liable to surface 
subsidence through future coal work- 
ings. In the two residential areas 
nearest the town centre it may be 
found appropriate to build some 
multi-storey buildings, to counteract 
the monotony of the somewhat flat 
terrain and the lack of local topo- 
graphical interest. 

During the year since its inception 
the corporation has got together an 
excellent team (it is not realized by 
the general public what a long process 
this must necessarily be) and has 
made a start by embarking on its 
first contract for 118 houses through 
the agency of Fife County Council. 
Before the town was designated, the 
Council had started a scheme at 
Woodside, on one corner of the new 
town and Glenrothes’ first scheme 
has therefore taken the form of an 
addition to these Council houses. 
The whole group of 800 houses is to 
be the subject of an experiment in 
district heating. 

L. T. M. GRAY 


LETCHWORTH (HERTFORDSHIRE) 
FIRST NEW TOWN 


HE PIONEER new town, Letch- 
worth, was brought into being 
by the late Ebenezer Howard 

and a few followers who gathered 
round him after the publication of 
To-morrow. Howard had propounded 
his social philosophy, as others had 
done before him, by way of a 
Utopia: but with this difference— 
Howard meant business. He persu- 
aded practical men to take options 
on suitable land, and to form a 
company to build a town. This was in 


1903; the company was First Garden 
City Limited; Letchworth became 
the town. The intended activities 
on the lines of “philanthropy and 
5 per cent’, met with negligible sup- 
port from the investor; the directors 
went to allotment on £40,000 sub- 
scribed by themselves and a few 
friends. They took over commitments 
for 3,826 acres of farm land, thirty- 
five miles north of London, at a 
price averaging £42 an acre. Even 
with the issued capital raised a year 
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later to £100,000 the company 
started much in debt. Its true capital 
was the faith of the founders in 
Howard’s conception. He had adum- 
brated the ideas of dispersal of in- 
dustry and population, open develop- 
ment, zoning for use, green belts: 
most in fact of the principles which 
in the next half-century were to be- 
come the commonplaces of the plan- 
ning movement. Their application at 
Letchworth, without help from pub- 
lic funds and with little official 
recognition, was to result in the 
creation of a thriving industrial town, 
the home of a live and progressive 
community. 

With such modest resources the 
needs of a growing population for 
housing, water, communications, 
sewers, power, etc. were for many 
years a relentless preoccupation. No 
false step could be risked. The 
balance sheet value of the Company’s 
assets, before the nationalization of 
its gas and electricity undertakings, 
had grown to more than £2,000,000. 
Issued capital had risen to £400,000, 
divided into £150,000 of preference 
and £250,000 of ordinary stock. 
Preference holders have throughout 
received their 5 per cent dividend. 
Dividends on the ordinary stock— 
likewise cumulative and limited to 
5 per cent—after being in arrear for 
many years, were met in full in 1946. 
Loan capital, now in course of being 
repaid out of the compensation for 
expropriated _utilities, exceeded 
£1,100,000. The balance of the 
capital employed, some £500,000, 
had been provided from reserves 
accumulated over the years by care- 
ful administration. 

Two million pounds does not by 
any means represent the cost of 
Letchworth. Of the 5,000 acres of 
the present estate, the area for in- 
dustry amounts to 190 acres, the 
residential and business area 1,680 
acres, and the farming belt 3,130 
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acres. The town has some 144 
factories and workshops. The in- 
dustries have provided their own 
capital. Some of the largest have 
grown up in Letchworth. Things 
have been made easy for the small 
man and the town has from the first 
offered a career to talent and 
character. It has plenty of success 
stories to tell; and the diversification 
of its industries has stood it in good 
stead in times of unemployment. 

With such slender financial back- 
ing the growth of the town must have 
been slow and gradual, even if it had 
not been checked by two wars. The 
present population is 21,500: just 
over two-thirds of the target aimed 
at. The company has not itself built 
houses except, to a limited extent, 
through its cottage building sub- 
sidiary. It controls the size, type, and 
elevation of all buildings through 
covenants in its leases. Rather more 
than two of five houses are at present 
owner-occupied: the proportion built 
and owned by the local authority is 
increasing. 

In the layout of the town few 
departures have been necessary from 
the original plan of Raymond Unwin 
and Barry Parker. It is a pleasant 
place, without much architectural 
pretension. Every home has _ its 
garden, used for flowers and veget- 
ables and fruit. Roads are grass- 
verged and tree-planted. No one 
lives more than twenty minutes walk 
from open country. The factory area 
is grouped round the power station 
and any worker has time to go home 
to dinner if he wishes. Health 
statistics compare more than favour- 
ably with those in towns of the same 
size. ‘The company has withheld from 
development the central, and from 
the commercial point of view, most 
valuable sites, until the right time 
should come. We had hoped that 
might be “after the war’’, but must 
still possess our souls in patience. 
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Letchworth has had its share of 
industrial expansion since the war 
and this has emphasized the housing 
shortage. The UDC struggles man- 
fully to satisfy the queue of home- 
seekers. With any relaxation of the 
ban on private buildings there would 
be a market for the rather larger type 
of dwelling as well as for the council 
house. The company and the Urban 
District Council have planned to- 
gether the Grange Area, some 240 
acres, as a neighbourhood unit of 
6,000 to 7,000 people, with schools, 
playing fields, shops, churches, and 
other communal facilities. It is much 
to be desired that this may go for- 
ward more rapidly. 

The influence of the UDC upon 
development has grown steadily— 
with the best of goodwill on the 
company’s side. The company has 
recently reaffirmed its intention that 
when the town is completed the land 
shall pass into public ownership. 

Looking back on the vicissitudes 
of forty-six years, First Garden City 
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Limited sees the problems of the new 
town corporations as differing in 
certain respects, though not in essence, 
from its own. To them finance should 
be less of a bugbear than it was to us:a 
standing battle to meet. irreducible 
overheads out of infant revenues; 
enforced parsimony in response to 
the natural demands of impatient 
citizens. On the other hand, our 
relatively slow development may 
have favoured organic growth. As 
the old Greek historian knew, ‘“‘not 
walls but men make a city’. When 
Letchworth and Welwyn—Howard’s 
second-born—were started little was 
known of the technique of town 
building; on that their successes, and 
perhaps still more their failures, 
have much to teach. The physical 
problem however is not the main one 
for all who would build new towns. 

Thefundamental problem is the un- 
defined, the human one of bringing 
to birth a new community possessing 
character and a soul of its own. 

ERIC MACFADYEN 


MANCHESTER’S NEW TOWNS 


ANY PEOPLE will say that 
M Wythenshawe is not a new 
town, but it is designed to be 
complete in itself and in due course to 
have a desirable and practical form of 
local autonomy within the Man- 
chester County Borough or the future 
Manchester County Council. 
Admittedly, the green space sep- 
arating the old City of Manchester 
from Wythenshawe is only a quarter 
of a mile wide at its narrowest point, 
but when you pass down the Parkway 
through that dividing strip you are 
conscious that you are approaching 
another town. 
In the times in which Wythen- 
shawe has been developed, when all 


the emphasis has been on _ house 
building, this short distance between 
the two towns has proved a boon, for 
the lag in industrial development has 
created a vast transport problem. 
It would seem likely that housing 
requirements will have precedence 
over any other forms of development 
for many years to come and this fact, 
added to all the other difficulties of 
obtaining coinciding residential and 
industrial development, will bring to 
each new town a long-lasting trans- 
port problem of taking the worker to 
and from his old place of work. 
Wythenshawe is, of course, making 
more progress than any other new 
town and this is to be expected be- 
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View of houses in Baguley Hall neighbourhood, Wythenshawe 


cause it was commenced some seven- 
teen years ago. When the last war 
started, 39,500 people lived in Wy- 
thenshawe; the population to-day is 
about 51,500. About 1,300 dwellings 
per annum is the current develop- 
ment rate and it is expected that 
go,000 will be living there by the end 
of 1953. 

Because industrial development 
has lagged behind, only about a 
quarter of the present Wythenshawe 
needs are met within the town. The 
city council is now pressing the 
Board of ‘Trade to permit some of the 
larger industrial developments al- 
ready arranged for. These will give a 
proper balance of male and female 
employment. Of course, when the 
town is completed there will be 
sufficient industries to employ the 
whole industrial population. ‘There 
can be no doubt about this, because 
so many industrial undertakers have 
indicated their desire to develop at 
Wythenshawe. 

The between-wars development, 
mainly collected into an area holding 


some 21,000 dwellings at an average 
density of twelve houses to the acre, 
will, of course, remain as typical of 
local authority housing development 
of that time, there being the usual 
tendency to leave out the space re- 
quired to satisfy adequately the com- 
munity and recreational needs of the 
population; nevertheless, this de- 
velopment will stand as an extremely 
good example of semi-detached build- 
ing, giving full play to the natural 
amenities and wooded areas which 
have been generally preserved. 

The remainder of the estate has 
been redesigned, with major local 
roads divorced from and forming the 
boundaries of the new neighbour- 
hoods, reservations for community 
and recreational needs at current 
standards, and a field-path system 
which will connect the open spaces, 
school playing areas, and even the 
neighbourhood centres; so that ped- 
estrians may walk, hardly conscious 
of the road system and its traffic, 
through and about the town. 

The civic centre will cover some 
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60 to 80 acres, divided broadly into 
two parts, one comprising the com- 
mercial buildings and shops, and the 
other the civic and semi-civic build- 
ings. Consultations are taking place 
with shopping interests to ensure that 
the grouping of shops combines the 
utmost convenience to shopper and 
trader alike and, as far as possible, 
conditions in which the shopper may 
move with the greatest safety. 

The Manchester Corporation has 
now decided to obtain parliamentary 
powers to build another new town at 


PETERLEE 


ETERLEE Is to be built on a virgin 
Pi in the East Durham Coal- 

field, midway between the Hartle- 
pools and Sunderland. 

The existing mining villages, like 
those in other coalfields, are com- 
paratively small, and cluster round 
the pitheaps. Dirt from the pitheaps, 
smeii, and the grim appearance of the 
older houses make a depressing 
scene, while only simple cultural and 
shopping facilities can be provided 
owing to the scattered pattern of 
small settlements which has been 
dictated entirely by geological acci- 
dent. 

In these dispersed settlements, 
connected by a system of minor 
roads interrupted by innumerable 
level-crossings, there is practically no 
alternative industry to coal-mining. 
This situation has very grave econo- 
mic and social consequences; not 
only does it render the area peculiarly 
vulnerable to fluctuations of trade 
(with grim memories of the depres- 
sion of the *g0s) but practically no 
employment exists for miners who 
for one reason or another, through 
accident or sickness, must leave the 
pits, or for women of any age. Not 
only has this meant a complete lack 
of balance in the population, but 
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Mobberly, some 44 miles south ot 
Wythenshawe. ‘Tentative designs 
have been prepared for a town with 
about 10,000 dwellings, housing 
30,000 to 35,000 people. 

This new town will also be self- 
contained, with its own industry and 
cultural, recreational, and educa- 
tional facilities. 

The experience which has been, 
and is being, gained at Wythenshawe 
will undoubtedly be of immense 
value in the development of this 
further town. R. NICHOLAS 


(DURHAM) 


the constant fear of unemployment 
to which these conditions have given 
rise has led to a very high rate of 
emigration from the district. Those 
who are leaving are precisely those 
whom the area most needs to retain, 
the young women who are the 
potential mothers, and the younger 
miners. 

There is a great need for houses 
throughout the area. Rapid periods 
of mining expansion in the past have 
left a legacy of poor housing with a 
high record of mortality. In spite 
of this loss, and of the great losses 
from migration, the fertility rate for 
this part of the country is so high that 
there is a net increase in population 
which has led to some bad over- 
crowding. On a rough estimate over 
5,000 houses were needed at the end 
of the war, both to abate over- 
crowding and to provide for the 
natural increase of population in the 
Easington Rural District area, and a 
further 5,000 are needed as soon as 
possible to replace sub-standard dwel- 
lings strung out in rows beneath the 
pitheaps and the coke ovens. 

If the same policy had been applied 
as in the past, new houses would have 
been built on the fringe of existing 
settlements, as in the ’30s. This 
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could hardly have been satisfactory. 
In the first place, the new homes 
would still have had the pit on their 
doorsteps; in the second, fitting 
these piecemeal additions into the 
older pattern would have been ex- 
tremely difficult, especially as new 
shops, schools, and so on would 
usually have had to be dotted about 
eccentrically to the main built-up 
areas. Lastly, the small individual 
villages cannot by themselves support 
the schools, shops, cinemas, and 
theatres that are a principal attrac- 
tion of large towns. 

The Easington Rural District 
Council, one of the most progressive 
local authorities, realized the exist- 
ence of these contradictions in the 
early stages of their post-war housing 
programme. They were also aware 
of one of the district’s chief prob- 
lems, that is, the complete absence 
of a central focus of life. The ex- 
ploitation of the coalfield, and the 
accompanying growth of new settle- 
ments, disrupted the old social struc- 
ture and put nothing in its place. It 
was on the basis of these two factors 


that they conceived the idea of 


building a new town as a remedy; a 
town which would centralize the 
housing development, provide better 
amenities and services, make pos- 
sible new opportunities of employ- 
ment, especially for women and dis- 
abled miners, and allow a more 
balanced community to grow, with 
better shopping and cultural facili- 
ties. 

This led to the designation of a site 
of some 2,350 acres for the con- 
struction of the new town of Peterlee. 
The site has physical characteristics 
which make it extremely promising. 
The gently undulating landscape is 
dramatically cut by the deep ravines 
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of Castle Eden and Blunt’s Denes 


where, sheltered from the wind, 
trees and shrubs of every kind 
flourish. 


There are, however, intrinsic plan- 
ning difficulties, amongst which the 
difficulty of miners’ transport is 
prominent. While in the past the 
miners have always lived near the pit, 
they will have to travel some distance 
from the new town in order to reach 
their work, a fact which is likely at 
first to meet with a certain amount 
of opposition in spite of the counter- 
advantages. Again, in this coalfield, 
it has, in the past, been the custom for 
the collieries to provide cheap or 
rent-free houses in which a high pro- 
portion of the miners live; and con- 
sequently rents are likely to be a 
problem in the new towns. But, 
overshadowing all other difficulties, 
is the problem of subsidence owing to 
mining operations beneath the site. 
The whole of the designated area 
lies over several seams of coal, and 
the mining operations affect the 
stability of the surface to a great 
extent. This factor not only influences 
the timing of the building programme, 
the overall densities, and the position 
of the town centre, etc., but, to a 
certain extent, even dictates the 
nature of the buildings. It would be 
no exaggeration to say that the co- 
ordination of surface with under- 
ground planning is the keystone of 
the whole plan for Peterlee, and it is 
owing to protracted negotiations 
over this very difficult problem that 
there has been some delay in the 
formulation of the master plan. The 
main difficulties are now well on the 
way to being overcome, and it is 
hoped that early in spring the master 
plan will be complete. 

B, LUBETKIN 


Latest New Towns 
Brief particulars of three other towns for which sites have been designated 


will be found on page 266. 
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THE LCC QUASI-SATELLITES 


Though not new towns the LCC out-country estates are a sub- 
stantial part of Greater London housing. The policy pursued is 
described in this article by an authoritative correspondent 


council’s out-county housing es- 

tates owe their existence to the 
sanitary needs of Victorian England. 
For it was the famous Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, which 
gave local authorities power to 
acquire land compulsorily or by 
agreement as if the purposes of that 
Act were those of the Public Health 
Act of 1875; the latter act gave local 
authorities powers to acquire land 
within or without their district. Thus 
the City Corporation and the Metro- 
politan Boroughs (as a result of the 
Housing Act, 1909) as well as the 
London County Council had powers 
to acquire land outside the county 
until the 1919 Act confined this 
power (unless special ministerial 
consent is obtained) to the London 
County Council. 

Though two out-county estates 
(Norbury and White Hart Lane) were 
started prior to 191g it was not until 
after the 1914-18 war that out- 
county development commenced on 
a large scale. During the inter-war 
period twelve large cottage estates 
were built, of which the best-known 
is Becontree with over 25,000 dwel- 
lings. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 the 
council was developing its Ching- 
ford Estate, and was in process of 
acquiring land at Headstone Lane 
and Hainault, but it was soon 
realized that the post-war housing 
needs of London, due principally to 
extensive war damage, would be so 
great as to require the erection of a 
number of additional out-county 
estates. After extensive surveys of all 


I Is interesting to note that all the 


large plots of vacant land within 
twenty miles of Charing Cross, and 
after lengthy discussions with govern- 
ment departments, local authorities, 
etc., the following estates were de- 
cided upon. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Slough: 4,500 dwellings, in plan- 
ning stage. 
ESSEX 

Aveley: 5,200 dwellings; in course 
of development. 

Chingford: 852 dwellings, post 
war; all completed. 

Debden: 4,081 dwellings; 1,446 
completed. 

Hainault: 2,780 dwellings; 2,237 
completed. 

Harold Hill: 7,380 dwellings; 678 
completed. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

Borehamwood: 3,850 dwellings; 
2,000 in contract. 

Oxhey: 4,204 dwellings; 1,542 
completed. 

KENT 

St Paul’s Cray: 3,905 dwellings; 
1,055 completed. 

MIDDLESEX 

Headstone Lane: 1,160 dwellings; 
1,115 completed. 

SURREY 

Merstham: 1,400 dwellings; in 
planning stage. 

Sheerwater: 1,305 dwellings; in 
planning stage. 

In the case of estates in the plan- 
ning stage the number of dwellings 
is only a rough estimate. 

The estates are planned as com- 
pact units with a full range of social 
amenities for the tenants. As, how- 
ever, the council erects only the 
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houses and shops, all other projects 
have to be agreed between the 
council and the authority concerned. 
As the result of improved standards, 
larger areas than before the war 
have to be devoted to the social 
services, particularly to education. 
Sites are reserved for primary and 
secondary schools, community cen- 
tres (often based on an existing large 
mansion), playing fields, libraries, 
health centres, etc. In addition, 
provision is made for churches, 
cinemas, and the familiar “pub” 
(disguised on plan as “refreshment 
house’). 

The council realizes, however, 
that while the provision of these 
amenities and services is an essential 
condition for a full social life it does 
not of itself guarantee it. Something 
more is needed—a spirit of neigh- 
bourliness. ‘This is encouraged by the 
very layout of the estate which aims 
at the creation of neighbourhood 
units, but in addition the council 
does all it can to foster the growth of 
community organizations. In_ this 
work it is assisted by the London 
Council of Social Service to whom an 
annual grant is made. On each of the 
council’s large estates there is a resi- 
dents’ association which negotiates 
with the council and with the other 
public bodies on a wide range of 
questions. 

A further encouragement of the 
community spirit is the holding of 
spring and summer garden com- 
petitions. Silver trophies and money 
prizes are awarded and grants are 
made to local garden societies. 
Assistance and advice are given in the 
formation of new societies. Nor does 
the council forget its own responsi- 
bilities, and on new estates where 
development is fairly well advanced 
the laying down of grass verges and 
planting of hedges has already gone 
ahead. Great care is taken when 
planning an estate to take the 
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greatest possible advantage of natural 
features. Large areas of woodland 
have been set aside as green belt at 
Oxhey and other estates and use has 
been made of the undulating nature 
of the terrain at such sites as St 
Paul’s Cray. In those estates when 
there is insufficient local industry, 
land has been reserved for light 
industry, to provide employment for 
a proportion at least of the residents. 
Two interesting post-war develop- 
ments have been the provision of a 
small proportion of houses for lease to 
persons in the higher income groups 
and the special attention paid to the 
needs of old people. At Harold Hill 
and at QOxhey special recreation 
blocks for old people have been built 
where they can meet and have a cup 
of tea together. Houses and flats, 
specially designed for old people, are 
grouped round the recreation block. 
A few words on the council’s 
method of management. The ten- 
ants’ direct contact with the council 
is through the assistant estate officer 
who calls each week to collect the 
rent and to deal with any complaints 
or problems the tenant may have. If 
it concerns the house itself the estate 
officer will inform the district officer 
(there are eight at present) who will 
promptly deal with them. If it is a 
personal welfare matter of a complex 
nature which the assistant estate 
officer cannot deal with personally 
(and it should be pointed out that it 
is aimed to give all estate staff social 
service training) he arranges for the 
welfare officer to call. In this way 
each tenant is made to feel that 
though the council manages well 
over 100,000 properties it is person- 
ally concerned with his welfare. 
Lastly a brief note on the question 
of new towns and the council’s out- 
county estates. The council has 
always supported the policy of estab- 
lishing new towns in the Outer 
London Ring as a long-term contri- 
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bution towards the solution of Lon- 
don’s housing problems. But the 
council would have been failing in its 
duties to the people of London if it 
had not itself made strenuous efforts 
to provide accommodation for the 
many thousands of families on its 
waiting list. The success of this policy 
can be seen from the fact that the 
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council has provided houses for 
9,000 families on the estates listed 
above. At the same time, as I have 
briefly shown above, the London 
County Council has planned its new 
cottage estates as self-contained com- 
munities which deserve the title of 
“small towns”’ in place of the obloquy 
“‘quasi-satellites”’. 


BRACKNELL, CORBY, AND CWMBRAN 


HE MINISTER of Town and 
Country Planning issued, on 
14 October 1949, a draft desig- 
nation order for a new town at 
Corby, Northamptonshire, on a site 
of some 3,550 acres. It is planned to 
increase the population from 14,000 
to 40,000 to keep pace with the 
development of the steel industry in 
the area. 

On 31 May 1949 the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning issued a 
designation order for a new town at 
Bracknell. The site, now 1,850 acres, 
had been reduced by nearly one- 
third from the original scheme, in the 
light of public inquiry on 23 February 
1949, and of representations by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. (A discussion 
of the issues involved in the reduc- 
tion appears on page 97 of the 


C orrespondence : 


Sir,—-I hope the leading article of 
the December issue of this journal 
does not represent the policy of the 
Association, as I strongly disagree 
that a Regional Housing Board “‘is 
most urgently needed in London”’. 

A disturbing feature of recent 
administrative developments in this 
country is the number of ad hoc 
bodies which are being established. 
Ii: my opinion it would be wrong for 
the Association to foster yet another 


Summer 1949 issue of Town AND 
Country PLANninG.) A_ develop- 
ment corporation for Bracknell was 
constituted in October ‘1949; de- 
tails of the appointments are given on 
page 273 of the issue. 

On 23 June 1949 a draft designa- 
tion order was issued for a new town 
at Cwmbran, Monmouthshire, for 
providing housing and _ facilities, 
social and commercial, for the present 
and potential labour force of in- 
dustries in the valley between New 
port and Pontypool. The present 
population of about 13,000 in the 
area will be increased to 35,000. 

The Cwmbran Development Cor- 
poration was set up on 30 November 
1949 with Mr F. H. Huxley Turner 
as chairman and Mr F. E. Warbreck 
Howell as vice-chairman. 


London Housin g 


of these bodies. I recognize the 
existence of the need for co-ordinating 
the practical positive development in 
Greater London, but consider that 
the best solution of the problem will 
be found in the long overdue re- 
organization of local government, 
upon which the central government 
have at last undertaken to embark. 
Yours faithfully, 
C, W. KIRK, 
Hemel Hempstead B,C. ‘Town Clerk 
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‘Reception Towns” 

New planets swim into our ken 
under the name “reception towns’’, 
of which sixteen have been designated 
by the MTCP to house people from 
the crowded central areas of London. 
These are in addition to the eight new 
towns, which will house about 
250,000. The reception towns are 
Ashford, Aylesbury, Basingstoke, Bil- 
lericay, Bletchley, Brentwood, Frim- 
ley and Camberley, Harpenden, 
Hertford, Letchworth, Reading, St 
Albans, Slough, Thurrock, Witham, 
and Woking. Chelmsford and New- 
bury may also be expanded. 

Greater London has been divided 
into five sectors, in each of which the 
inner authorities are linked to recep- 
tion towns in the outer part. Three 
sectors are north of the Thames and 
three south. Londoners living north 
of the river are expected to move out 
northwards, and those south of it, 
southwards. 

The aim being to provide in the 
outer towns work as well as houses, 
industry and people, say the MTCP, 
must be moved out together. So in 
allotting houses, not only the position 
on the waiting list, but the work the 
applicant can do, must be taken into 
account, Those who want to move 
out are asked to apply, not to the 
authority of the outer town, but to 
their present local authority. We 
believe this procedure will prove too 
constricting to the growth of the 
outer towns, and is likely to be modi- 
fied in practice. 


Daventry and Brackley 
Though not all small towns are 
suitable for industrial expansion, it is 


a healthy sign that some are begin- 
ning to state their claims vigorously. 
Twe ancient boroughs in south 
Northamptonshire, Brackley (2,500) 
and Daventry (4,000) want to expand 
t» 25,000 each. The latter is the more 
obviously suited to expansion, but 
both ought to be considered in the 
national policy. The county planning 
committee recommended that. the 
MT CP be asked to set up new town 
corporations for both places, but the 
Northamptonshire CC, by 36 votes to 
23, rejected the proposal. We cannot 
but regard as ill-advised the agricul- 
tural opposition that was a factor in 
the rejection. The population of this 
area has dropped by 5,000 in the 
last fifty years, and its towns must 
suffer slow decay unless reinforced 
by well-grouped urban industry. 
Rural education, housing, services, 
entertainment, and many other am- 
enities gain by the neighbourhood of 
lively towns. The two boroughs are 
in fighting mood, and the last has 
not been heard of their claims. 


‘‘Hornsey’s Blitzed Sites” 

The War-Damaged Sites Bill, 
enabling local authorities to acquire 
bomb sites on leases up to five years 
pending rebuilding, is a very welcome 
one. It made its appearance almost 
simultaneously with a photographic 
exhibition at the planning centre 
showing how, for the past two years, 
the Borough of Hornsey has been 
cultivating gardens on bomb sites 
and removing ugly advertisement 
hoardings. 

The exhibition was declared open 
by Mr Gerald Barry, Director- 
General of the Festival of Britain, 
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1951. Mayors and other representa- 
tives of twenty-five London boroughs, 
Coventry, and Bristol were present at 
the opening ceremony. 

Mr Barry paid a tribute to the 
Borough of Hornsey for the enterprise 
and enthusiasm they had shown, and 
hoped that the exhibition would 
result in similar work being under- 
taken by other local authorities. 

The Mayor of Hornsey drew the 
attention of the audience to a book 
entitled Beauty and the Borough by 
Councillor Cleary. This publication, 
containing most of the photographs 
appearing in the exhibition, can be 
obtained (price 5s.) from the Plan- 
ning Bookshop. 


Ordnance Survey to Wellingborough 

On the face of it, the decision to 
transfer the Ordnance Survey 
department, with a population of 
10,000 from Southampton and Ches- 
sington (on the fringe of London) to 
Wellingborough (25,000) is a wise 
one. It is an illustration of the pos- 
sibility of relocating Government 
departments in such a way as to sup- 
port the national policy of expanding 
towns of moderate size and checking 
those that are too large. 


Cages for the Human Young 
“Balconies of modern flats are only 
safe for children when they are 
entirely enclosed by wire netting like 
cages.” Mr Bentley Purchase, St 
Pancras Coroner, at an inquest. 
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COUNTRY TOWNS 


In this article the author stresses the importance of a balanced 
extension of suitable country towns as a counterpart to the founding 
of new towns 


by P. W. MACFARLANE, FRICS, MTPI 


UCH IS written about the part 
M which new towns are des- 

tined to play in the decen- 
tralization of population from our 
overcrowded cities, but the even 
greater, though perhaps less spec- 
tacular, potential value of Britain’s 
very numerous country towns in 
aiding dispersal is too often over- 
looked. 

The big city, with its centralized 
administration and finance, numer- 
ous large-scale factory industries, and 
teeming hundreds of thousands of 
people who daily surge to and fro in 
overcrowded transport between their 
homes and places of work, is a com- 
paratively modern phenomenon. Un- 
til the later stages of the industrial 
revolution the population was largely 
disposed in villages and smallish 
country towns which acted as markets 
for their flourishing hinterlands or, 
conveniently situated on a navigable 
river or road junction, were de- 
veloped as trading centres for the 
exchange of locally produced or 
imported goods; others owed their 
prosperity to close association with 
cathedral or university. 

Many of these towns are rich in 
history and have a proud tradition 
of good government, citizenship, 
education, and settled development 
dating back centuries, Some, it is 
true, were swamped by the incoming 
tide of mass industrialization and 
others more lately have disappeared 
in the octopus expansion of neigh- 
bouring cities. The majority have 
survived and to-day there is no more 


pleasant and satisfying feature of the 
English scene than its country towns 
—and they are good places to live in. 
Scotland, too, in spite of its newer 
industrial giants of the Clyde Valley, 
has a wealth of smaller settlements, 
principally along the east coast, 
where a series of small or Royal 
Burghs testifies to a pattern of settle- 
ment which has changed little over 
the centuries. 

We are all agreed that our big 
cities have grown too big. A halt 
must be called and the process of 
accretion reversed. Green belts of 
generous dimensions (not “‘flexible” 
green ribbons—please note) are our 
first line of attack—by drawing a 
cordon sanitaire round these urban 
monsters. But we cannot expect 
the overcrowded populations and 
congested industries to be halted by 
the negative device of green belts— 
any more than they could in Eliza- 
bethan times. The public wants more 
land for homes with gardens instead 
of back-yard slums or six-storey tene- 
ments and the industrialist wants 
space to expand his factory and those 
pleasant surroundings that make for 
contented workers. More space for 
living, working, and playing the 
public must have and the planner can 
ignore this insistent demand only at 
his peril. If my memory serves me 
right, it was Bismarck who once said 
‘Pressure, counter-pressure—explo- 
sion”. Translate this from power 
politics into the realm of planning and 
it is just as true—the pressure to spill 
over and escape from the towns, the 
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counter-pressure of the green belt 
curbing building, and, if nothing is 
offered as a positive alternative, 
explosive chaos leading inevitably to 
a breakdown in planning and an 
end to the twin objectives of density 
reduction and decentralization. 

The public ask “where can we 
build” and are answered too often 
“vou can’t build here’’—told, in 
fact, where they can’t go, but rarely 
where they can go. Successful de- 
centralization must, therefore, de- 
pend upon a deliberate policy of 
expanding existing towns as well as 
upon the development of new towns. 
There are, in fact, many advantages 
in expanding existing towns. It will 
be less costly than founding new 
towns and sometimes means less 
disturbance of agricultural land; in 
some of the older industrial areas it 
offers scope for reclaiming for town 
use sites which are now derelict. 
Country towns too can offer the new 
settler an already established com- 
munity life and to the industrialist, 
in many cases, the nucleus of his 
labour force. 

Most local authorities are anxious 
to play their part and would welcome 
additional population and industry. 
Many have provided in their plan- 
ning schemes for future expansions 
which would make them into more 
economical units for local services and 
lead to an infusion of new life and 
give a wider range of occupations. 
And yet, so far, it must be admitted, 
results are disappointing. Absorbed 
in pressing day-to-day administra- 
tive probiems, facing heavy ex- 
penditure on arrears of essential 
services, with long housing lists and 
rates tending to rise, they cannot be 
expected unaided to build to house 
other authorities’ overspill popula- 
tion. And whilst some towns will find 
it comparatively easy to absorb a 
limited number of immigrants others 
will undoubtedly have to undertake 
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major extension to public services and 
redevelop their town centres on 
more spacious lines if they are to 
accommodate any considerable in- 
crease of population at reasonable 
standards of comfort. This is largely 
a matter of finance and could be 
overcome by suitable government 
grants during the towns’ growing 
stage—there is no reason why only 
new towns should enjoy this assist- 
ance. 

With population must be settled 
industry. And here a change of policy 
by the Board of Trade is called for; 
perhaps this will need a new Dis- 
tribution of Industry Act. The present 
Act, with its bias towards encourag- 
ing the location of industry in 
Development Areas (the old Dis- 
tressed Areas) is not helpful to 
authorities of country towns in other 
parts of Britain who are seeking to 
attract industry and encourage popu- 
lation expansion as part of a national 
policy of decentralization from big 
cities. 

Years of hard work by the Associa- 
tion campaigning for better living 
conditions have made the public 
decentralization-conscious—at least 
we know what we want, but it still 
requires a vigilant public and a 
combined effort by the government, 
the exporting authorities, and the 
country towns if we are to get what 
we want. 


F. W. FLEAR 


We regret to record the death of 
one of the pioneers of the Garden 
City Movement, Mr F. W. Flear, at 
the age of ninety at Welwyn Garden 
City. A cousin by marriage of Sir 
Ebenezer Howard, he was the first 
chairman of the executive of the 
Garden City Association in 1899, 
and throughout his life was interested 
in social betterment, 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Action in the West? 

The general reception of the Clyde 
Valley Regional Plan has been out- 
standingly favourable, as Mrs Jean 
Mann noted in the last issue. There 
has obviously been a shifting of 
attitudes in the long interval be- 
tween the issue of the draft plan to 
local authorities in 1946 and _ its 
publication in final form in August 
last. It is noted by the reliable 
Glasgow Herald correspondent that 
town and county councillors (note 
that in Scotland the term “town 
council” is used both in large burghs, 
including cities, and small burghs) 
are prepared to co-operate in the 
next steps to be taken to implement 
the regional plan. There is fairly 
general agreement, he says, about the 
kind of regional organization that is 
required. For a start there will have 
to be an appropriate regional office, 
probably in central Glasgow, in 
which the technical officers of the con- 
stituent authorities can have easy ac- 
cess to the regional survey papers. 
This point has been re-emphasized in 
recent weeks by the Scottish section 
of this Association. 

And what next? There no longer 
appears to be much opposition to the 
idea of setting up a body of elected 
representatives as a steering com- 
mittee with specific powers and 
functions. It will be remembered 
that Sir William Whyte suggested 
in the report that a regional body 
of this kind should acquire and 
control the land required for the 
“green belt”, and should also deal 


with regional parks, conservation of 
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water resources, and—in an advisory 
capacity—the oversight of the local 
planning schemes in the conurbation. 
It should have general supervision 
of the operation of the plan, and 
should be closely concerned in the 
location and distribution of industry. 


Physical and Economic Planning 

Industry is the crux. Town and 
county councillors, ““when they per- 
mit themselves to think aloud’’, put 
it first. But they are still unready to 
think regionally, far less nationally. 
The weakness of the region is the 
continuing predominance of the 
heavy industries. The long-term 
remedy is the double process of 
introducing “new” industries and 
transferring the industrial popula- 
tion to other parts of Scotland. The 
regional consultants proposed that 
the Distribution of Industry Act, 
1945, Should be amended to give 
positive powers of control over the 
location of industry throughout Scot- 
land instead of in the development 
areas only as at present; and that the 
recommendations of the Barlow Com- 
mission for the prohibition of further 
industrialization in congested areas 
should be put into force. 

This was a matter on which the 
Regional Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee declined to express an opinion. 

It is doubtful, concludes the Glas- 
gow Herald correspondent, whether 
the Clyde Valley clings so closely to 
a “heavy industry” complex as in 
1945 or 1946, when the regional 
report was written, but it is too early 
to guess what measure of agreement 
there is likely to be about any sug- 
gestion that the location of particular 
factories should be settled at regional 
level. 

To sum up the situation, it is 
likely that local authorities in the 
Clyde Valley region will co-operate 
readily at the technical level, and 
that a regional planning office will 
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be established in a reasonably short 
time. The setting up of a regional 
body of elected representatives will 
take more time and thought. The 
idea of associating such a body with 
matters of industrial location is still 
unwelcome. But things are not stand- 
ing still. The silent and subterranean 
shift of attitudes is going on. The 
west of Scotland has faced and over- 
come crisis by a shifting of its econo- 
mic foundations twice already in its 
200 years of industrial and com- 
mercial life. What it has done before 
it can do again, however novel and 
strange may be the tasks of the next 
century. 


The Dunblane Conference 

The Scottish Section of the Associa- 
tion held its annual conference in 
Dunblane at the beginning of Oc- 
tober. Mr F. J. Osborn was a wel- 
come guest and principal speaker. 
He emphasized that the key to the 
more comfortable and more efficient 
distribution of people was wise 
guidance of location of industry. The 
main theme running through the 
conference was the question, stated 
but not answered, of how to ensure 
that the piece-by-piece planning of 
the local authorities could be co- 
ordinated with the work of the 
numerous ad hoc regional bodies so as 
to constitute, at the end of the day, a 
national plan. This theme, formu- 
lated in principle by Mr F. R. 


Stevenson of the Department of 


Health, was illustrated by his col- 
league, Mr Robert Grieve, with 
reference to the Highlands. Here the 
movement from the landward areas 
continues, although the absolute 
overall decline in Highland popula- 
tion has been arrested since 1938. In 
the last three years, he said, a re- 
markable amount of work had been 
done by the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board, which had 
gone ahead with great energy and 
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spirit. He enumerated the measures 
which had been taken by the Forestry 
Commission, the Highlands and 
Islands Advisory Panel, the Scottish 
Council (Developmentand Industry), 
the Herring Industry Board, the 
Scottish Tourist Board, the Scottish 
Agricultural Organization Society, 
and other bodies to help the High- 
lands to make use of Highland 
resources. 

Local planning authorities, he 
suggested, had not only a duty to 
perform under the Act of 1947—a 
duty they were taking very seriously 
—but it was their part to co-ordinate the 
work of the many ad hoc bodies operating 
in the Highlands (our italics). Could 
they create geographical planning 
units to deal with specific areas— 
straths, river valleys, and the like? 

It sounds a very tall order. Is not 
the Department itself leaning rather 
far back? Is it not too much by far to 
expect such spontaneous harmony 
even in the Highlands? 

Mr Robertson of the Highland 
Development League was confident 
it could be done. A “Tennessee 
Valley Authority”’ will come, he said, 
“now that the actual difficulties of 
co-ordination are becoming appar- 
ent.” Mr Stewart McGavin, plan- 
ning officer for Perth and Kinross, 
saw the matter differently. The 
Hydro-Electric Board, the Forestry 
Commission, and the Department of 
Agriculture are running in blinkers, 
he said. Likewise the railways. “‘In- 
stead of looking ahead to the traffic 
which present development is going 
to produce, the railway authorities 
are closing down branch lines.”’ 


Aberdeen Appointment 

Mr James Edward Barlow, of 
Stockport, has been appointed Plan- 
ning Officer for Aberdeen. He was 
formerly with W. Dobson Chapman 
and Partners, ‘Town Planning Con- 
sultants, 
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New Town Plans Submitted 

On 31 October the outline plans 
for the new towns of Welwyn Garden 
City and Hatfield were submitted to 
the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning prior to their general 
release on 9 November. 


New Factories in Scotland 

The President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr Harold Wilson, stated in 
the House of Commons on 18 
October, in reply to a question from 
Mr J. L. Williams, that 385 new 
factories and extensions of 5,000 
square feet and over had been com- 
pleted in Scotland since 1945. On 31 
August 1949 these factories were 
employing about 22,300 persons. 


Bracknell Development Corporation 

The following have been appointed 
to the Bracknell Development Cor- 
poration by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning: 

Sir Lancelot Keay, KBE (chair- 
man) past president of the RIBA 
and chairman of Basildon Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Mr H. W. Wells, FSI, FAI, 
partner in the firm of Chesterton and 
Sons, member of the Hemel Hemp- 
stead Development Corporation, and 
formerly Chief Estates Officer, Minis- 
try of Town and Country Planning. 

Mrs L. M. Brooke, a member of 
Easthampstead Rural District Coun- 
cil and of Binfield Parish Council. 

Lieut-Col. W. E. Cross, FRIBA, a 
member of Heston and Isleworth 
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Borough Council, and ex-chairman 
of Hounslow Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr P. Fullerton-Bustard, Deputy 
Mayor and formerly Mayor of 
Brentford and Chiswick and chair- 
man of the Brentford, Chiswick, and 
Southall joint committee on interim 
development at Bracknell. 

Mr W. H. Hopkins, a member of 
Southall Borough Council and ex- 
Mayor. Vice-chairman of the Brent- 
ford, Chiswick, and Southall joint 
committee on interim development 
at Bracknell. 

Alderman Mrs E. Jarvis, a member 
of Berkshire County Council, and 
Wokingham Rural District Council, 
a County Alderman, and vice-chair- 
man of the Berkshire County Council 
Education Committee. 

Mr Morris Kenyon, BSc, JP, a 
member of the LCC Housing and 
Town Planning Committees. 


Redevelopment East of St Pauls 

On 12 December a public inquiry 
was held into the Corporation of 
London’s proposals for the recon- 
struction of the area to the east of St 
Paul’s. It is planned, as part of this 
scheme, to lay out an extensive gar- 
den to the south and south-east of 
the cathedral. The Festival of Britain 
authorities propose to erect on this 
site a temporary exhibition building 
to house exhibits dealing with the 
history of the City and the recon- 
struction proposals. 


Lands Tribunal 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, Attorney 
General, announced in the House of 
Commons that Sir William Fitz- 
gerald, who served from 1944-48 
as Chief Justice of Palestine, had been 
appointed president of the Lands 
Tribunal, and that Mr J. P. CG. 
Done, Mr J. L. Milne, and Mr F. 
Webster had been chosen as mem- 
bers of that body, 
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BRICKS AND MORTALS. By Sir Harold 
Bellman. Hutchinson. 16s. 


Just over a hundred years ago the 
“permanent” form of building society 
was devised. Immediately, it began 
to replace the “terminating”’ society 
which (as its name suggests) was de- 
signed to last only until its object (the 
financing of a house for each of its 
members) had been achieved. Some 
““terminating”’ societies have lingered 
on; and many “permanent” societies 
have disappeared; but it is no mere 
coincidence that by 1955 about a 
hundred societies will have cele- 
brated their centenary. These are, in 
the main, the survivors of the 
earliest “permanent” societies. 

Of the fourteen societies which 
have become centenarians during 
1949 by far the most notable is the 
Abbey National. The present volume 
is published to mark that occasion 
and the stories of the formation and 
growth of the two societies (the 
Abbey Road and the National) 
which in 1944 joined hands to form 
the Abbey National are admirably 
and succinctly told. 

Few societies have had a more 
auspicious beginning than the Nat- 
ional. Associated with its formation 
and early direction were Richard 
Cobden, John Bright, Joseph Hume, 
and others concerned with the free- 


hold land movement, the object of 


which was to create forty-shilling 
freeholders and thus extend the 
franchise. For this reason, although 
registered as a building society, it was 
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at the outset known as the National 
Freehold Land Society; but before 
many years it was devoting itself 
entirely to the normal objects of a 
building society. The Abbey Road 
had less notable beginnings than 
the National but a more spectacular 
growth in the period of building 
society expansion between the two 
world wars. 

But Bricks and Mortals is much 
more than a history of the Abbey 
National and its tributaries. It is, in 
the author’s own words, ‘‘a modern 
survey of the building society move- 
ment in Britain’’; and into this survey 
the chapters dealing specifically with 
the Abbey National fit aptly as illus- 
trations of the general theme. Sir 
Harold Bellman, as building society 
administrator, policy-maker, and 
publicist has a position all his own 
within the movement. He writes with 
unequalled authority on what build- 
ing societies have achieved, what they 
stand for, and what thejr future may 
be. He presents a broad, com- 
prehensive account of the building 
society movement which forms a 
valuable study in social history for all 
who are interested in both bricks and 
the mortals they shelter. 

HERBERT ASHWORTH 


CITIZEN’S DERBY. By W. Alfred 
Richardson. University of London Press. 
105. 6d. 


This is a valuable work intended to 
familiarize the younger citizen of 
Derby with its long and varied history 
and with its gradual rise to a position 
of economic eminence, especially in 
the field of textiles and engineering. 
The author commences by sketching 
the geographical background to the 
town’s development and then takes 
us through the various vicissitudes, 
both local, regional, and national, 
which have left their mark on Derby. 
In this way we learn of the Roman 
fortified camp at Little Chester, the 
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Saxon settlement of Northworthy, 
the Danish and Norman invasions, 
medieval society and economic life, 
the Wars of the Roses, the Reforma- 
tion, the beginnings of democratic 
local government at the parish level, 
the Civil War followed by Restora- 
tion and Revolution, the Industrial 
Revolution, the Reform Bill, the 
advent of the railway, Victorian and 
Edwardian society, the introduction 
of the motor industry, and the im- 
pact of two world wars, to mention 
but a few of the innumerable strands 
which make up the complex pattern 
of Derby’s past and present. Numer- 
ous line drawings and sketch maps 
bring its history to life, while special 
attention has been paid to the social 
life of various sections of the com- 
munity at different 
special interests to planners is the 
illustration on page 202 showing how 
the slums of the town were formed. 
All planning depends for its effective- 
ness on the existence of a_ well- 
informed public opinion gifted with 
a civic pride which will insist that 
the cities of the future are worthy 
of what is best in their past. Mr 
Richardson’s work should help to 
inspire the younger generation with 
such a determination. 


THE MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING 
sorts. By P. L. Capper, TD, MSc 
(Eng.), AMICE, AMIStructE, and W. 
F. Cassie, PhD, MS, FRSE, MICE, 
MIStructE. Published by E. and F. N. 
Spon. 215. 


A feature of this book is the concise 
method adopted by the authors in 


containing such a vast amount of 


information within an average-sized 


text book. It has not been the aim of 


the authors to suggest new theories in 
relation to the study of the mechanics 
of soils, but rather to set out a com- 
plete record of existing knowledge on 
the subject. 

The theory of each section of soil 


periods. Of 
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mechanics is considered and the 
basic principles are explained, in 
many cases with the aid of well- 
drawn simple diagrams. All aspects 
of the subject appear to have been 
covered, including classification of 
soils, properties of soils, consolida- 
tion, earth pressure, stability of 
slopes, stability and settlement of 
foundations, pile foundations, road 
and runway foundations, and drain- 
age problems. Some sections are 
treated somewhat briefly, but in 
those cases adequate references are 
made for persons requiring more 
detailed information. A number of 
worked examples are given, which 
are very useful, and which will help 
the practical engineer in the con- 
sideration of soil mechanics problems 
which he may be required to solve. 

The chapter on soil classification 
thoroughly covers the question of soil 
structure and gives adequate infor- 
mation on practical methods of 
measuring soil particle distribution. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the 
study of soil moisture, compres- 
sibility and consolidation, and the 
shearing resistance of soils. Pressure 
calculations for retaining wall de- 
sign, in the chapter on earth pressure, 
would have been improved with the 
addition of more practical examples. 
Stability and settlement of founda- 
tions are very well explained. Drain- 
age problems and various practical 
methods of drainage are the subject 
of a special chapter. Soil compaction 
and stabilization are clearly and 
adequately explained, but the short 
description of the method of ascer- 
taining the modulus of subgrade 
reaction, in the section on pavement 
design, could with advantage have 
been more detailed. This book is a 
valuable addition to the study of the 
mechanics of soils and the objects of 
the authors, as mentioned in the 
preface, have been fully attained. 


R, NICHOLAS 
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NEWER SARUM:A Plan for Salisbury 
By Thomas Sharp. Architectural Press. 
10S. 

Mr Thomas Sharp, continuing his 
Baedeker tour of England, must 
have heaved a sigh of relief as he saw 
across the plain the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. In the huddle of 
buildings beneath the great pointing 
finger of stone there were many prob- 
lems, but at any rate they were 
capable of solution. 

First of all, it was possible to devise 
a plan the cost of which could be 
reasonably written off against the 
increased efficiency with which the 
city would render its daily service to 
the region of which it is the capital. 

That is an elementary necessity 
when every city and region has its 
own planning schemes. Yet it is being 
surprisingly overlooked. Too many 
planners still behave as though they 
are autocrats who may drain the 
wealth of a country to ensure that 
some particular part of it is recon- 





Fifth Edition 


The Law of Housing 
land Planning 


by JOHN J. CLARKE, MA, FSS, Barrister-at-Law; 
Legal Member of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute. 


A standard work, now completely re-written 
to incorporate changes arising from the 
Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1946, the New Towns Act, 1946, 
and the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947. Royal Svo. 547 pages. 50s. net. 


*‘No other book contains such a mass of 
material on the closely related topics with 
which it deals.” — Local Government Chronicle. 

“Mr J. J. Clarke’s remarkably compact 
and thorough handbook.” — Journal of the 
Royal Institute (f British Architects. 


Pitman 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, WC2 
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structed according to their heart’s 
desire. It has still to be shown 
whether even the plans of the new 
towns will pass this elementary test. 

Another great advantage of Salis- 
bury, as Mr Sharp began his con- 
sultations with the City Fathers, was 
that he had to deal with a city that 
had not lost its character. 

At Oxford he was faced with a 
case of urban schizophrenia which 
only the most drastic and improbable 
action by the State would be likely 
to cure. 

But Salisbury had remained sub- 
stantially the country town which its 
planners of 700 years earlier had 
designed it to be. 

Some rearrangement of roads to 
meet the demands of the motor age, 
some clearing up of the decaying 
areas, some provision of amenities 
on a modern scale, and a firm check 
on the sprawl that occurred between 
the wars—such were the primary 
needs of the situation. 

All these Mr Sharp has reconciled 
with the high technical skill we ex- 
pect of him. Accordingly Newer 
Sarum seems one of the few major 
town plans of which one can enter- 
tain any real hope that it will some 
day be carried into effect. 

CHARLES DALTON 


DRAINAGE OF LAND, ESTATES 
AND BUILDINGS. By Stanley Gale. 
Chapman and Hall Ltd. 22s. 


The author claims to have pro- 
duced a book useful alike to the ex- 
amination candidate and to the ex- 
perienced practitioner—the claim is 
justified. 

The well-tried formulae and tech- 
niques dealing with rainfall, run-off, 
drainage, and sewerage are common 
to all good quality text-books. They 
are here presented clearly and are 
often accompanied by useful graphs, 
diagrams, and worked examples. 
Less usual, but undoubtedly useful, is 
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Planning Holiday 


i i} 
il 
The Town and Country Planning Association is considering holding a | i 
holiday fortnight for members and their friends interested in Planning at 


St Andrew’s University, Fife 
5-19 August 1950 


(St Andrew’s is an ancient walled university town on the 
east coast of Scotland, with excellent opportunities for 
golf, bathing, boating, tennis, and walking.) \ 


There will be excursions to places of interest in the vicinity, lectures, 
and discussion groups. | 


The approximate cost, excluding fares and excursions, will be sixteen HH 
guineas per person, including full board and accommodation in a 
Hall of Residence at the University. 


Will members interested please write to the Secretary, Town 
and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, London, 











WC2, before 1 January 1950. H | 








the chapter on specifications and 
quantities. And there is much else 
besides. 

The Land Drainage Act 1930 and 
the Water Act 1945 bracket a period 
of intense governmental and minis- 
terial activity in the field of hydraulic 
engineering and this is reflected in 
the useful chapter dealing with the 
powers and duties of the new Catch- 
ment Boards. Appropriate reports 
and sections are referred to, but mere 
reference is not all; there is a logical 
synthesis and a readable presentation 
of salient matters. 

On the administrative side, the 
book is rounded off by a chapter on 
drainage regulations with a series of 
legal notes that are, on the whole, both 
accurate and adequate. Considering 
the wide ambit of the book, the 
technical treatment of each item is 
commendably thorough. Whether it 
be the design of a sewerage system, 





the building of a small disposal plant, 
or subsoil drainage and the preven- 
tion of flooding, very good use is 
made of the pages available. 

Free adoption of folded leaves 
avoids a common fault of many text- 
books, namely the compression of 
illustrations to an inadequate scale. 
The draughtsmanship is good and 
both the pagination and printing are 
of high quality. 

The book is not without some 
blemishes. All minor faults, however, 
are more than offset by the up-to- 
date clarity of the text-matter in 
general and of an index that really 
indicates. 

The book is well written and well 
bound and to cover substantially the 
subject-matter of several normal text- 
books is an achievement. The price is 
reasonable and the book will not 
disappoint. 

CURZON HARPER 
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M. P. Fogarty, MA 
Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford 


‘Mr Fogarty has produced a well-balanced survey which should 
meet the needs of adult education classes for a simple yet authoritative 
textbook and yet provide the general reader with enough con- 
troversial argument to whet the keenest appetite.’’ NEW STATESMAN 
AND NATION. 

‘Mr Fogarty has assimilated the 1947 Act into his text very 
well . . . the book is refreshingly honest about both the difficulties of 
planning and the lack of agreement as to the values which should 
guide it.’’ THE ECONOMIST. 


COMPARATIVE LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT 


G. Montagu Harris, OBE, MA 
President of the International Union of Local Authorities, 19 36-48 


‘tHe makes in this book a valuable survey of local government as it 
is practised, and as it may develop, both in this country and abroad. 
He has interesting views to put forward—not least in connection with 


, 


the public’s attitude.’ OxFORD MAIL. 


‘The book is written in non-technical language and should be of 
value as a textbook. It does provide a good overall view of local 
government throughout the world in a brief and concise form.”’ 
AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE (New York). 
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